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THE POLITICIAN, NO, IV. 


OUR OWN POLITICS—ARE WE SUFFICIENTLY BOLD ?--CLASS OF BRAWLERS 
DESIGNATED—THE CANDIDATES—THERE OUGHT TO BE SOME MEN OF THE 
RANK OF OPERATIVES IN PARLIAMENT-—-REASONS WHY-—LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL ON THE BALLOT-——SELF-INTEREST GOVERNS ALL MEN-—A STATE 
OF THINGS OF WHICH LEGISLATORS OUGHT NOT TO COMPLAIN, BUT BY 
WHICH THEY OUGHT TO REGULATE GOVERNMENTS. 


We have been abused by some of our friends, and the friends we sup- 
pose of liberal opinion, for not being sufficiently ** bold” in the character 
of our politics, According to these excellent persons, we do not go far 
enough ; it would almost seem as if they mistook us for Whigs—a bitter 
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suspicion, which we are unwilling to believe we can by any possibility 
have deserved. In fact, there is a certain portion of the Press that 
have done political discussion considerable injury, by what? too violent 
a zeal for principles !—by no means!—by too violent an attack upon 
persons! By degrees a great part of the public—our friends in question 
perhaps among the number—have learnt to associate strong opinion 
with strong abuse. And a man is considered but a lukewarm politician 
unless he blackguards his oppouent. “ Sir, you are mistaken.” How 
weak that sounds—how poor—how inargumentative! ‘* Sir, you are a 
liar !"—vwoild the great distinction—how noble—how emphatic : that’s the 
way to write popular politics. Popular—yet how do the People gain 
by the hard names /—that is exactly what, as friends of the People, we 
wish to know. Does every sharp word on Sir Charles Wetherell take 
off atax? Assure us of that, and we will be as foul-mouthed as our 
betters ; but till we are convinced of the benefit the People reap from 
uttering abuse, we shall content ourselves with making war on abuses, 
* But we are too moderate—we do not go far enough ”"—The “ Sun” 
hints it with a Delphic facetiousness, and our esteemed correspon- 
dent, Junius Redivivus, has lamented it in a private epistle. We 
acknowledge the fact. We supported Reform, it is true, but we 
have made but few epigrams on Mr. Croker; we have advocated 
the repeal of the taxes on knowledge, but we have not yet amused the 
world with the scandal of Lord Lyndhurst’s private affairs. We proclaim 
the necessity of the ballot, but what is that! we have never nicknamed 
Sir Robert Peel. We urge the expediency of triennial parliaments, but 
that is a trifle compared with a good joke upon Mr. Perceval. The uni- 
versal education of the People is mere Whiggery—but the apt applica- 
tion of Billingsgate ; ay, there is the merit which would entitle us to 
the «distinction of thorough Reformers. This is almost a pity, if we are 
a reasoning people; but perhaps that is exactly the delusion we have 
fallen into. Let us, however, assure our complaining friends of one 
fact: history does not find its honest men among the brawlers. There 
is a dignity in Truth which forbids her the swagger and the big look. 
Captain Bobadil was not, we apprehend, a very unimpugnable hero; 
and the protestations of Goneril and Regan were scarcely more honest 
than the quiet assurances of Cordelia. Butthe Public isa Lear. Very 
well, we have no wish to profit by its weakness—we have no wish to 
climb into power by flattering its worst passions—we are no demagogue 
chiklren of its dotage, that wheedle its folly in order to trample on its 
madness. Honestly, boldly, frankly shall we speak our minds ; advo- 
cating with all our hearts and all our strength—the People—the People 
—above all things ; but as for shouting out suspicion upon all public 
men, and slander upon all public enemies, we leave that to the noisy 
affection of the Gonerils and Regans. That system, by the way, of 
attack upon all meu—that plausible denial of honesty to the reputable, 
is a little too much after the fashion of the chevaliers of industry, who 
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always commence acquaintance with the inexperienced victim they mean 
to cajole, by “ entreating him to take care of his pockets, and assuring 
him that he has no notion what rascals there are about him.” ‘There 
are chevaliers dindustrie in politics as in thieving—men who cheat the 
Public by begging them not to be cheated—men who, having no repu- 
tation of their own, filch a little from everybody, and set up a character 
on the produce of backbiting. These are they who declare every states- 
man to be a rogue—who shrug their shoulders in the midst of a public 
benefit, and malign the benefactors—who gain a momentary credit for 
honesty for themselves by the earnestness with which they deny it to 
the rest of the world, 

Of such men let Electors beware. There will be jobbers to all eter- 
nity—the jobbers of a democracy as of a close borough—but your dema- 
gogue jobber is the worst reptile of the species. The treachery of the 
tool of a Lordling may aflect a party—may prejudice even an honest 
measure—but the treachery of one trusted by the people is a mighty 
blow to Liberty itself. It gives slaves a triumph and tyrants an excuse ; 
it is in political relations what hypocrisy is in religious—the counterfeit 
disgusts the world with the reality. 

We trust, therefore, that the Electors in our large towns—anxious to 
have their principles represented—will look, also, to the worth and the 
character of the Representative. It will not best forward the interests of 
lreedom to welcome, with open arms, every adventurer who makes a 
sally upon luck—ready to promise everything and undertake everything 
—the toad-eater of liberalism—the frotteur of the State, from the salon 
to the garde-robe—so that he is found worthy of his hire. 

While following our duty as a public journalist—not, we trust, without 
some esteem for honesty of purpose at least, if not for strength of vitu- 
peration—we venture this advice to our countrymen, we rejoice—we 
exult—to think how few instances it will apply to. Throughout the 
generality of towns, the choice of the Electors has been the practical 
refutation of the premature prophesyings of those Gentlemen Tories who 
were so anxious for the honour of Birmingham and Manchester, that 
they could not bear the idea of their returning a mauvais sujet fora 
Representative. How delighted they must be to find their obliging ap- 
prehensions unrealized! With what pleasure will the benevolent heart 
of Sir Charles Wetherell expand, when he sees the new constituencies 
return Members as smart as himself! How rejoiced will be that good- 
natured prophet, who so often— 


“ Terruit urbem, 
Terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 
Szculum Pyrrhe nova monstra quest#.” 


Which, being interpreted, means— 


“ It scared the House to hear Sir Charley vent 
His patriot terrors of the Pyrrhan Parhament ; 
And swear—the red box echoing to his thump-- 
It would return the monsters of the Rump.” 
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How rejoiced he must be to see that he will not have cause to say, in 
that oracular denunciation which he has so often driven round the House 
of Commons in its substantive and four— 


*Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes 
Piscium et summa genus hesit ulmo 
Nota que sedes fuerat columbis.” 
That is— 

“ Behold where Proteus Cobbett leads them,—meet 
The whole Rotunda on the mountain seat, 
While oddest fishes sprawlingly are pour'd on 
The bench that knew the dove-like flights of Gordon.” 


As for those quiet gentlemen—the literary Slenders—who, according 
to their godfathers the Tories, were too shy to appear before the hust- 
ings—who were so fit to go into Parliament because they could not open 
their mouths—they, too, seem to have plucked up courage considerably, 
and not to be in want of a close borough behind which to blush them- 
selves into the House of Commons. Mr. Babbage in the metropolis ; 
Mr. Bayley at Sheffield; Mr. D'Israeli at Wycombe; Dr. Bowring at 
Blackburn; Mr. Roebuck at Bath; Mr. Macaulay at Leeds; and, on 
the opposite side of the question, my Lord Mahon himself, “ getting 
drunk at Hertford with those that have the fear of God, and not 
with drunken knaves,”—whereat Captain Gordon, doubtless, exclaims 
sanctifiedly— 

“ Got judge, that is a virtuous mind.” 

It would give us, indeed, peculiar pleasure to see men like Mr. Bay- 
ley—the author of the most philosophic essays upon great political 
truths that have appeared for years—and Mr. Babbage—whose science 
is a part of a large mind, and not the excuse for a small one—returned 
to a Reformed Parliament; such would be the commencement of a 
great moral wra; and there could be no more favourable augury for 
the future, than that in the new towns, supposed most likely to become 
the prey of ignorant brawlers, the very men, for whose sake the close 
boroughs were supposed indispensable, should be returned. It is a 
matter of very great regret to us, that among the Candidates for the 
next Parliament we may not see the name of Albany Fonblanque. It 
is time that that name should lose the Mr.—it is time that it'should be 
known and honoured everywhere, as that of one to whom sound, and 
hot noisy doctrines of Free Government aré most eminently indebted— 
who, more than any man, has popularized Bentham, without imitating — 
and given to the stern strength of inflexible ‘truth all the graces ‘of 
wit, and all the embellishments of genius. We lament that that great 
writer is not one who could be tempted to carry into political ' practice 
the high principles he has so consistently ‘taught: “We ‘lament ‘it ; 
fur the House may gain liberal men more easily than'wise, » Andiwhere, 
amidst the wide range of Candidates, can we find one who would have 
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the intuitive penetration into truth—the quick grasp of difficult subjects 
—the keen eye and the intrepid mind of the Editor of the “ Examiner ?” 

There is one point, however, in reference to Candidates, on which we 
have long wished to say a few words—we think, in many instances, the 
over desire people have felt not to prove themselves too democratic in 
their choice—however democratic in their opinions—has led them a 
litle into the other extreme; it is amusing enough to hear them 
pledging the secret stiffness of Aristocrats to opinions the most popular. 
And my Lord's son, bowing and smirking, and swallowing down the 
Ballot without even a wry face. We should be better pleased if we 
saw the People choosing men more immediately of the People—men of 
themselves and their own rank ; we do not say that this should invariably 
be the case, for many reasons, but it should be sometimes the case. A 
man in all cases should not be an adventurer—a nobody knows whom— 
he should have a high character—but he may enjoy a character and yet 
be poor—he may be universally respected, and yet why not be a mem- 
ber of the Mechanics’ Institute? It has been, and is too much the 
custom in this country, to think that it is only the rich who can take 
care of the poor—that there is a sort of conducting channel between the 
too much of the Member and the too little of the Constituent—that the 
words ‘* property—stake in the hedge—most respectable man—high 
connexions ”"—and so forth, are so many charms against taxes, and 
wonderful operatives upon economical government, Alas! we fear 
that it would be the poor member and not the rich who would be most 
anxious for cheap government, and most opposed to extravagance— 
“ The stake in the hedge!” Admire that fine phrase!—bow many has 
ittaken in. What does it really mean ?—that a man has a certain pro- 
perty, which renders him averse to any unnecessary change—that is, 
any change unnecessary for him. Many changes necessary for the poor 
man may be by, no means necessary for him—he has a stake in the 
hedge, but it is the hedge of a pleasure-ground, and that not that 
which encircles the Cottager’s potato-garden. No! while we think the 
House of Commons should embrace the general property of the classes 
below the hereditary Peers, it should yet be in complete sympathy with 
the poverty of the poorest—and to be that effectively, there ought to be 
tome men chosen from the operatives or elevated above them only 
by superior virtue or talent, acquainted with their real condition 
and imbued, by practical and actual experience, with the same interests 
and the same desires. A few instances of this nature would do more.to 
elevate the moral tone of the people—more to excite emulation to virtuc 
and to. knowledge—more to’ counterpoise that corrupt and corrupting 
lust after Mammon which reigns in England, than all the satisfactionto 
be derived from extorting, pledges from a Right Honourable, and: eram- 
ining republican doctzines down the throat of a Lord Chasies.. Better 
to:raise the humble than: humiliate the proud. Why. should ‘not Row- 
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land Detrosier, or Elliot of Sheffield, be in Parliament? Why? be- 
cause they are certainly much less likely to be efficient members than if 
they had spent their winters in shooting, and their springs in a bow- 
window at St. James's. Never was there any sentence more profound 
than the following :—** [I faut Otre quelque chose—on est quelque chose 
en raison du mal qu’on peut faire—un laboureur n’est rien—un homme 
qui cultive, qui bAtit, qui travaille utilement nest rien :—un gendarme 
est quelque chose, un prefet est beaucoup—Bonaparte etait tout! 
Voila les gradations de l'estime publique.” Certainly, to be useful is to 
be inferior-—one must be a gentleman to be a legislator; but a gentle- 
man must be professionally idle, a man who does nothing but spend at 
least two thousand a-year in order to keep up the respectability of doing 
nothing; therefore, by an unanswerable syllogism, a legislator is a man 
who does nothing, and spends, at the minimum, two thousand a-year. 
We have an instance of the admirable reasoning formed by legislators 
on this system in the late speech of Lord John Russell on the ballot, 
** LT have always,” quoth he, ‘ been opposed to the ballot; 1 see a vast 
number of difficulties, of dangers in the ballot, but if landlords and 
tenants are to be opposed to each other, what a state of things for 
landed property, for the estates of my father the Duke of Bedford ! 
What a state of things for my election in Devonshire! If such a cala- 
mity come to pass, | eat up the difficulties—I button up the danger in 
my breeches-pocket; and I—yes, l—am for the ballot!” What a 
profound and discriminate mode of ratiocination! Mill cannot con- 
vince me—the “ Examiner” argues in vain—but touch me on the 
subject of my election in Devonshire, and I am converted. Thus be- 
lieve me, O my countrymen! it is always; the interest of the People 
preaches to the great in vain, but self-interest never! This is not un- 
natural, It is the same with all men, great or little: the peasant does 
not lie awake thinking of the interests of the Lord, nor does the Lord 
lose his appetite from anxiety for the Peasant, See the sharp test which 
free-trade applies to the selfishness of men, The country gentleman 
votes for free trade in silk, and is horrified at free trade in corn; the 
Spitalfields’ weaver wishes free trade in corn, and protection in. silk, 
So runs the world away: why be in a passion about it? But do your 
best to profit by the truth, and to counteract the evil ; if men united by 
kindred ties feel the stronger for each other, then should some of the 
People’s representatives be literally of the People. Property will al- 
ways be represented; the difficulty is to get poor Poverty represented 
also. This is our opinion: do we go far enough? Our doctrine embraces 
a wide field, a wider field than the Gonerils like to touch upon. No; our 
Wheels have not sufliciently bespattered the passers by. ‘There are gen- 
tlemen who judge of the principles of a politician as the bon Aomme, 
in the French farce, judges of the goodness of a fiacre, and estimates 
the progress it makes, not by the pace it goes, but the filth it scatters. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS, BY HENRY PELHAM, ESQ. 
To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine. 


You ask me, my dear -——, to tell you something of our dear Paris, 
Very well—anything to oblige you—even to the writing a letter, 
Having had a great desire to visit those scenes in which | once played 
so notable a part, | landed at Calais about six weeks ago. Being, as 
you know, of a very conjugal turn of mind, and wishing to save m 
dear wife the fatigue of a journey undertaken only for amusement, 
very considerately left Mrs. Pelham at home. I transported myself 
from Calais to Boulogne,—a very charming place, filled by persons of 
distinction, who live chiefly upon the interest of the debts they owe to 
other people. ‘The men have established a singular sort of freemasoury 
in costume at this town,—to wit, a cap and moustaches,—a_ white 
fustian coat and a black velvet waistcoat ;—ornaments,—chain, walking- 
stick, and cigar. Another set, chiefly literati, wear little blue jackets 
without skirts,—the trowsers very tight in the quartier de Liston ; 
probably these gentlemen, being scholars, retain the immemorial system 
of our friend Dr, Keates,—that there is an affinity between the two 
human extremes, and a sympathetic electricity communicating from the 
seat of honour to that of learning. It is pleasant to see early impres- 
sions thus practically displayed in the habits of later life. 

| was informed at the library that some malicious papers in your 
periodical, entitled ** Asmodeus at large,” had been very severe on the 
good people of Boulogne,—and that there had been a violent dispute 
whether or not the New Monthly should not, therefore, be excluded 
the reading-room—a proposition somewhat after the ingenious device 
of the bird that shuts its eyes that it may not be seen. To banish the 
New Monthly from the reading-room at Boulogne, would of necessity 
prevent its being read by the rest of the world, 

l entered Paris at the most fortunate hour in the whole day for the 
end of a journey,—viz. about half an hour before dinner-time. | paid a 
visit to the Bains Chinois—and thence took a solitary excursion to the 
Rocher !—(Quantum mutatus ab illo Rochero!—Ah! my dear friend, 
the d—d revolution has not even spared that consecrated spot. ‘These 
modern commotions are terribly devastating,—even Demetrius made no 
war on the Fine Arts.—He spared Protogenes—the glorious three days 
have been less merciful to the Chef of the Rocher. You remember the 
escallopes de gammon,—you remember the laitances de carpes,—you for- 
get not, 1 am sure, the exquisite ré¢i of Chevreuil. Fancy the first smoked, 
the second sour, the third having a slight resemblance to broiled leather, 

‘Mon brave homme!” said I to the gargon, tearfully, * things are 
very much changed since I was at Paris,” 

‘* Monsieur is very right.” 

‘* Your cook has been a great sufferer.” 

‘‘ There are so few English, sir!” 

* What, you were in the habit of roasting them, were you ?”’ 

‘“ Point d'argent, point de cuisine !”—* but,” continued the gargon, 
with that stupid vein of philosophy the French are so fond ofj—** but 
Monsieur’s palate is five years older than it was.” 

“ And the brown cat ?’—said I, changing a subject capable of pro- 
ducing such uncivil observations, —* I see him not.” 
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«Ah, sir, he has been poisoned.” 

« Oh, le clier chat! le chat du bon gofit !—doubtless he took some of 
these /ailances by mistake !” 

But, seriously and sadly—fancy the brown cat dead !—there expired 
the genius loci. What the Oread was to the mountain—the Naiad to 
the wave—the Brown Cat was to the Rocher,—and he is dead! [pn 
these matter of fact times, there is no spot which can retain the spirit of 
its ancient poetry! As I could not, like honest Syrus, look “ in the pa- 
tinas” for pleasurable observation, I tured from the dead to the living, 

A stout gentleman had just brought his son, a tall youth, to Paris. 
« Bob,” said he, ** they say this be the best place in the world for grub. 
Let’s have the carte!” 

** Now, damn it, Bob,” quoth he, hitting the table a thump that woke 
the saltcellar from that patient reverie peculiar to the saltcellars of 
France, ‘we'll try these French fellows.—Gargon, a beefsteak,—a 
perdrix avec du pain sauce—et—et—plusieurs pommes de terre trés 
bien bouillis.” 

After all the gentleman showed his judgment. He did not, like 
Diderot, try mortality by too severe a standard. We three were alone. 
The stout gentleman was disposed to be sociable. 

“ I see, sir,” said he, turning to me, ‘that you know this place.” 

** It is certainly among my acquaintance !” 

‘* And pray, sir, may 1 make bold to ask what are the dishes you 
most recommend ?” 

“ Why, sir,—for something substantial—grenouilles aux poulet—and 
a saulé de limagons.” , 

* La, father,” quoth the youth, grinning, “ the gentleman jests— 
that means frogs and snails.”’ 

** You are quite right, sir,—frogs and snails—they form an agreeable 
contrast to our light English fare !” 

The old gentleman looked at me very suspiciously, but I was gravity 
itself. ‘* In fact, sir,” continued J, wishing to give the gentleman an 
appetite for his pommes de terre, which I saw at that moment arriving, 
“they generally boil a few snails with the potatoes, in order to give 
them a flavour.” 

I did not wait to see the effect I had produced—the benevolent man 
loves not to witness painful emotions—accordingly I sauntered out of the 
room, and left my countrymen to their gastronomic experiments. 

But the change in the Rocher is not that trifling occurrence which it 
would seem to the inconsiderate—when her restaurateurs grow careless, 
the prosperity of Paris trembles, The moment money is plentiful in 
France—the moment the négociant—the tradesman—the workman gets 
something to spare—he considers it as something to enjoy, not some- 
thing to save. He treats his family to a dinner at a celebrated restau- 
rants—or a trip to Tivoli—or a play at the Théatre des Varieti¢s. And 
thas the condition of all places of entertainment—restaurateurs among 
the many—4is an mdex of the current poverty or prosperity of Paris. It 
is vain to attempt giving you any idea of the comparative desertion of 
the Cafés—the Restauratewrs—the Bouwlevards—the Twileries—thc 
Thedtres. 1 scarcely recognized Paris—a ghostlike dreariness floats 
over tlie old places of enjoyment,—and EKunut, the French: word, is 
become the French deity. Talking of the theatres, it is right that I 
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should give you some notion of the exquisite sort of taste that prevails 
there. The play the most @ la mode is the Tour de Nesle, ‘In this 
iece the heroine is a Queen of France, who gives secret assignations)to 
all the good-looking foreigners who arrive at Paris; and, for fear they 
should boast of the bonne fortune, has them afterwards murdered and 
thrown into the Seine. Ah, my dear friend, what a good thing for 
Henry Pelham that this kind of royal condescension is no longer. in 
vogue! This charitable lady has two sons—twins—of whose existence 
she knows nothing—one of these she loves, assassinates, and drowns— 
like the rest of her liaisons—and for the other, she forms,—guess what ? 
—is it not French ?—a Platonic attachment! The Platonism does not, 
however, save the young gentleman, and he receives the death wound 
intended by the Queen for her first lover—(his own father). 

Such is the plot and the catastrophe. Certainly, the literary world of 
Paris do well to sneer at Corneille, and laud the purer taste of the ro- 
mantic. The worst of it is, that the play evinces great vigour, and even 
genius, in the cast of the dialogue. When a clever man conceives such 
trash, there is no hope for him. In order to make their religion of a 
piece with their drama, they have brought the Pére Enfantin into fashion 
—a handsome man, with such a beard! and the best made inexpres- 
sibles in the world. The Pére Enfantin has evidently no objectign to be 
the Pére des Enfans. With the * Tour de Nesle” for a popular.tragedy, 
and * St. Simon” for a founder of religion, it must be corfessed, that 
the French intellect is in a flourishing state of progression, What a 
wise device in the French to abandon their ancient standards of opi- 
nion! They sneer at Helvetius !—They are right: have not they got 
Cousin? They call Voltaire * little,’"—-how can they think otherwise, 
with so gigantic a genius as Victor Hugo! They shrug their shoulders 
at your old-fashioned notions, when you praise the tales of Marmontel, 
and point, with a triumphant Voila, Monsieur, to the Peaw de chagrin ! 
The French running after the German genius. is excellent. French 
grafted on German !-— what a mixture! It is a reunion of all the 
horrors—a macedoine of extravagances: they have one excuse, how- 
ever,—so much folly is not their own, Their books are abominable— 
but they may thank heaven that, at least, they are not original. 

I went to spend the evening at the house of a great French politician 
—a liberal—I wanted to know what notion French liberals have of 
good government. I found the whole company very abusive of the 
ministers, and very facetious upon Louis Philippe. So far, so good : 
heaven forbid I should differ from them on those subjects !—* But,’” 
said I, * change the men as you will, what principles do you wish to 
establish ?” My host was for nothing short of a peal * Very: well 
you will alter the government—you will extend the number of rulers ; 
will you extend also the number of the freemen ?—will your republic 
have more free citizens than your king has free subjects !~-in-a word, 
will you extend the elective franchise ?’”’ ‘Ah! the French did not,care 
about that: the republic—voila—-the fine system for the deputies; but 
as to the number of electors, it was a bagatelle.” ii O8 GiBy 2 

Thus you see how little the more patrician of \their liberals know of 
the real evil of ‘the French-system: the real evil ‘is surelythis,--they 
havea very: small number of electors-~a very large number of men shut 
out from the constitution—+these latter have no vent: for their political 
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enthusiasm—they are always discontented, fretful, ripe for change—and 
if they had a republic to-morrow, would have a despot the next day. It 
is your quacks who think only of changing a government—your legis- 
lators should first make a people. A republic, with a handful of elec- 
tors, is an oligarchy. I recommended these gentlemen to Paul Louis 
Courier and the “ Examiner :” they assured me, with a satirical smile, 
that the first (though a clever man) was no doctrinaire, and that the 
latter wrote very well about England ! 

But the young men of a lower rank—the young politicians, who as 
vet are little known, are wiser than their elders, and discover where 
the shoe really pinches. Two things are quite certain—first, that the 
middle class of Paris, all those who live by commerce and have any- 
thing to gain, are desirous of quiet—above all things, quiet ; their revo- 
lution and their cholera have played the deuce with their trade, — It is 
said that poor Lafitte always talks of the Three Glorious Days by the 
epithet of maudits. The second, certainly, is that quiet they can't, 
by any possibilty, have—the immense number of idle young gentleme a, 
noble and pennyless—the crowds of men who, with beaucoup d’ instruc- 
tion, have point de sous—are resolved not to have an incapable and 
unpopular government, for the sake of putting money into the trades- 
men’s pockets; they see, and they urge, all the faults of the present 
system, and the present men—the honest folks, who have something to 
lose by new changes, see the faults too—but they look to the streets, 
emptied of foreigners, and the jolies maisons @ lover in every corner, 
and the i faut vivre terribly damps all their patriotism.—“ Cela m’eut 
mieux valu que tous les droits du monde pour av oir le fauteuil, et pour 
garder le bien,”"—so says the inimitable Courier—so say messieurs his 
disciples in the Rue St. Honoré. But who can doubt which will ulti- 
mately win the day, the active mass or the inert ? 

You see, too, the messieurs of the press at Paris have a personal 
interest in siding with the mouvement: in the first place, they have 
been most villanously treated—in the second place, they see, by expe- 
rience, that in France the journalists are the chief persons to rise by 
every change; the redacteur of an able paper to-day may be a minister 
to-morrow. Were England like France, the editors of the Examiner, 
the Times, and the Chronicle, would have the offer, at least, of suc- 
ceeding Lords Palmerston and Melbourne and Mr. Stanley. This 
prospect of power constantly urges on the ambition of the journalists ; 
and whatever its disadv antage, it has at least this striking counterba- 
lance of good,—the men whom even a selfish and impure ambition 
would throw uppermost, are men of knowledge and of talent; they have 
been compelle ‘ to make themselves masters of the intricate questions 
of government—they are not, like our English lords, dragged from the 
Beeotian ease of * domestic tranquillity,” without a single notion of 
sound knowledge in their heads; they become powerful solely from 
talent,—and by talent only can that power be preserved. Thus, jour- 
nalism is really the Empire of Intellect — often honest —often dis- 
honest—but intellect always; a better empire, at least, than that of 
military insolence or aristocratic stolidity. 

The Ministers will, I feel assured, have a majority i in the next Chamber 
—and the Press will render the majority unavailing ;—from these pro- 
phecies draw your conclusion. 

| ordered a lock in my portmanteau to be mended. They brought 
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me in a bill of nine frances for it. ‘* Diable !"’ said I, ‘* is this the way 
you treat foreigners at Paris ?” 

" « But Monsieur,” said the artificer, with a benevolent smile, ‘ will 
recollect that there is scarcely a foreigner to be met with at present!” 

The day after my arrival at the hotel, | had the satisfaction of seeing 
from my window the drap noir, which is a sign of death in the house, 

“ Doubtless the cholera,’ thought I.‘ What an agreeable pros- 
pect !"——I summoned the frotteur in a hurry— 

“ Who is dead ?” 

“ The master of the hotel.” 

“ Of the cholera, of course ?” 

“ No, sir, —of his own act.” 

‘Ah, that’s all!—you relieve me wonderfully ;—and how did he 
destroy himself /” 

“ By a pan of charcoal,” (a favourite mode of suicide at Paris.) 

“* And for what?” 

“ The poor gentleman had had—des malheurs—he had several 
houses on his hands, which he could not dispose of.” 

“ Certainly, he did right then in disposing, d bon marché, of the 
only tenement he could get rid of.” 

‘ But what completed the ¢ragédie,” said the frotteur, with much 
athos, ** was that his son, a most amiable young man, was so shocked 
at the sight, that he retired to his chamber and opened—his veins !” 

What a happy union of the classic school and the romantic ! 

The frotteur omitted to tell me that this good son had been recovered 
by the surgeons, ‘Two days afterwards this most amiable young man 
paid me a visit, 

Ile announced himself as the son of my late landlord.— 

‘“ Pardon me, sir, I thought you were dead ?” 

The good son wiped his eyes—No! le bon Dieu had restored him to 
life ;—my rooms, in the confusion of his father’s petit malheur, liad 
been let for five francs a-day—he came to inform me that they ought 
to be eight, 

rom these two anecdotes you may see that an Englishman at Paris 
is become a rara avis, whom it is necessary to pluck to the last feather 
—they indemnify themselves on one for the desertion of the rest, Even 
in the despair of a house of death—with a charcoaled father yet fresh 
from the pan—this most amiable young man—who had opened his 
veins in filial sympathy with his sire—could yet rise from the couch of 
debility to bleed his unfortunate lodger ;—perhaps he thought that the 
best way of replenishing his own veins. 

_Return, O return, my countrymen, or your unfortunate representative 
will be ruined ! 

Adieu, my dear friend. I amuse myself with examining with my own 
eyes the modes of taxation in France—preparatory to my final artange- 
ment of that financial scheme, on the detail of which you have so often 
given me your advice. An interesting and light occupation, you say 
—very true—but at least it is better than walking about the depopulated 
Tuileries, with a score of hungry Frenchmen, anxious to eat up the little 
bien of * the last of the Mohicans.”—Adieu, 

Your affectionate Friend, Henry Pevuam, 


— 
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Death of Sir Talter Srott. 


Tur blow is struck—the lyre is shattered—the music is hushed at 
length. The greatest—the most various—the most commanding 
genius of modern times has left us to seek for that successor to his 
renown which, in all probability, a remote generation alone will 
furnish forth. It is true that we have been long prepared for the 
event—it does not fall upon us suddenly—leaf after leaf was stripped 
from that noble tree before it was felled to the earth at last ;—our 
sympathy in his decay has softened to us the sorrow for his death. 
It is not now our intention to trace the character or to enumerate the 
works of the great man whose career is run ;—to every eye that reads 
—everyear that hears—every heart that remembers, this much, at least, 
of his character is already known,—that he had all the exuberance of 
genius and none of its excesses; that he was at once equitable and 
generous—that his heart was ever open to charity—that his life has 
probably been shortened by his scrupulous regard for justice. His 
career was one splendid refutation of the popular fallacy, that genius 
has of necessity vices—that its light must be meteoric—and its 
courses wayward and uncontrolled. He has left mankind two great 
lessons,—we scarcely know which is the most valuable. He has 
taught us how much delight one human: being can confer upon the 
workd ;—he has taught us also that the imagination may aspire to the 
wildest flights without wandering into error. Of whom else among 
our great list of names—the heir-looms of our nation—can we say 
that he has left us everything to admire, and nothing to forgive ? 

It is in four different paths of intellectual eminence that Sir Walter 
Scott has won his fame ; as a poet, a biographer, an historian, and 
a novelist. It is not now atime (with the great man’s clay scarce 
cold) to enter into the niceties of critical discussion. We cannot 
now weigh, and sift, and compare. We feel too deeply at this mo- 
ment to reason well—but we ourselves would incline to consider him 
greatest asa poet. Whether it be that to our earliest recollections 
he was most endeared by those mighty lays which called from anti- 
quity all its noblest spirit, and breathed a life and nature into that 
literature, which was then languishing under the drowsiness of eternal 
imitation, and the trappings of a false and Gallic artificiality of school, 
at once burthensome and frivolous ;—whatever be the cause of ottr 
differing from the world in general on this point, certain it is, that 
we think him even greater as a poet than a novelist,—and were it 
possible that time could wither up the interest of the world’ m either, 
we think that the prose of Waverley might suffer before ‘the verse Of 
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Marmion. Never, indeed, has there been a poet so thoroughly 
Homeric as Scott—-the battle—the feast—the council—the guard- 
room at Stirling—the dying warrior at Flodden—the fierce Bertram 
speeding up the aisle—all are Homeric ;—all live—move—breathe 
and burn—alike poetry, but alike life! There is this difference, too, 
marked and prominent—between his verse and his prose ;—the first 
is emphatically the verse of Scott—the latter (we mean in its style) 
may be the prose of any one—the striking originality, the daring 
boldness, the astonishing vigour of the style, in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, are lost in the Antiquary and Guy Mannering. 

Scott may be said, in prose, to have no style. There are those, 
we know, who call this very absence of style a merit—we will not 
dispute it: if it be so, Scott is the first great prose writer from Bacon 
to Gibbon,—nay, from Herodotus, in Greek, to Paul Courier, in 
French—who has laid claim to it. For our own part, we think him 
great, in spite of the want of style, and not because of it, Asa 
biographer, he has been unfortunate in his subjects; the two most 
important of the various lives he has either delineated or sketched— 
that of Dryden and that of Swift—are men, to whose inexpiable 
baseness genius could neither give the dignity of virtue nor the in- 
terest of error. Nor, perhaps, if we may presume to say 80, was the 
bent of the biographer’s mind that of the supae: he had more of 
the spirit of veneration than that of inquiry. And in his estimate, 
both of men and of books, his reasoning seldom satisfies us so much 
as his enthusiasm charms, He was born not to compose criticisms, 
but to create critics; and the lessons he would draw from the lives 
and genius of other men,—the poet—the romancer—the critic—the 
philosopher of future ages—will deduce from his own, 

As an historian, we confess that we prize him more highly than 
as a biographer: it is true that the same faults are apparent in both, 
but there is in the grand History of Napoleon more scope for re- 
deeming beauties. His great, his unrivalled, excellence in descrip- 
tion is here brought into full and ample display: his battles are vivid, 
with colours which no other historian ever could command, And 
all the errors of the history still leave scenes and touches of unri- 
valled majesty to the book. 

As a novelist, Scott has been blamed for not imparting a more 
useful moral to his fictions, and for dwelling with too inconsiderate 
an interest on the chivalric illusions of the past. To charges of this 
nature all writers are liable, Mankind are divided into two classes; 
and he who belongs to the one. will ever incur the reproach of not 
seeing through the medium of the other. Certain it is, that we, with 
utterly different notions on political truths from the great writer who 
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is no more, might feel some regret—some natural pain—that that 
cause which we believe the best, was not honoured by his advocacy ; 
but when we reflect on the real influence of his works, we are satis- 
fied they have been directed to the noblest ends, and have embraced 
the largest circle of human interests, We do not speak of the de- 
light he has poured forth over the earth—of the lonely hours he has 
charmed—of the sad hearts he has beguiled—of the beauty and the 
music which he has summoned to a world where all travail and none 
repose: this, indeed, is something—this, indeed, isa moral—this, 
indeed, has been a benefit to mankind, And this is a new corrobo- 
rant of one among the ‘noblest of intellectual truths,—viz. that the 
books which please, are always books that, in one sense, benefit ; 
and that the work which is largely and permanently popular—which 
sways, moulds, and softens the universal heart—cannot appeal to 
vulgar and unworthy passions (such appeals are never widely or 
long triumphant!); the delight it occasions is a proof of the moral 
it luspires, 

But this power to charm and to beguile is not that moral excel- 
lence to which we refer. Scott has been the first great genius— 
Fielding alone excepted—who invited our thorough and unconde- 
scending sympathy to the wide mass of the human family—who has 
stricken (for in this artificial workd it requires an effort) into our 
hearts a love and a respect for those chosen from the people. 
Shakspeare has not done this—Shakspeare paints the follies of the 
mob with a strong and unfriendly hand. Where, in Shakspeare, 
is there a Jeanie Deans? ‘Take up which you will of those nume- 
rous works which have appeared, from “ Waverley” to the ‘* Chro- 
nicles of the Canongate,’’—open where you please, you will find 
portraits from the people—and your interest keeping watch beside 
the poor man’s hearth, Not, in Scott, as they were in the dramatists 
of our language, are the peasant, the artificer, the farmer, dragged 
on the stage merely to be laughed at for their brogue, and made to 
seem ridiculous because they are useful. 

He paints them, it is true, in their natural language, but the lan- 
guage is subservient to the character; he does not bow the man to 
the phrase, but the phrase tothe man. Neither does he flatter on 
the one hand, as he does not slight on the other. Unlike the maudlin 
pastoralists of France, he contents himself with the simple truth—he 
contrasts the dark shadows of Meg Merrilies, or of Edie Ochiltree, 
with the holy and pure lights that redeem and sanctify them—he 
gives us the poor, even to the gipsey and the beggar, as they really 
are—contented, if our interest is excited, and knowing that nature is 
sutlicient to excite it. From the palaces of kings—from the tents of 
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warriors, he comes—equally at home with manin all aspects—to the 
cotter’s hearth ;—he bids us turn from the pomp of the Plantagenets 
to bow the knee to the poor Jew’s daughter—he makes us sicken at 
the hollowness of the royal Rothsay, to sympathize with the honest 
love of Hugh the smith. No, never was there one—not even Burns 
himselt—who forced us more intimately to acknowledge, or more 
deeply to feel, that 


“ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the gowd, for a’ that.” 


And is this being, to whom intellect taught philanthropy, to: be 
judged by ordinary rules /—are we to guage and mete his capacities 
of good, by the common measure we apply to common men ?—No! 
there was in him a large and Catholic sympathy with all classes, all 
tempers, all conditions of men; and this it was that redeemed his 
noble works from all the taint of party, and all the leaven of secta- 
rianism ; this it was that made him, if the Tory in principle, the all- 
embracing leader in practice. Compare with what Ae has done for 
the people—in painting the people,—the works of poets called Liberal 
by the doctrinaires—compare the writings of Scott with those of 
Byron—which have really tended the most to bind us to the poor? 
—The first has touched the homely strings of our real heart—the 
other has written fine vague stanzas about freedom. Lara, the Cor. 
sair, Childe Harold, Don Juan, these are the works—we will not say 
of the misanthrope—at least of the aristocrat, Are Scott’s so? Yet 
Byron was a Liberal, and Scott a Tory. Alas, the sympathy with 
lumanity is the true republicanism of a writer of fiction, Liberal 
and Tory are words which signify nothing out of the sphere of the 
politics of the day. Who shall we select from the Liberal poets of 
our age who has bound us to the people, like Scott—Shelley, with 
his metaphysical refinings /—Moore, with his elaborate floridity of 
patriotism ?—No! we feel at once that Nature taught Scott more of 
friendship with all mankind, than the philosophy of the one or the 
fancy of the other. Out of print, Scott might belong to a party—in 
print, mankind belonged to him. Toryism, which is another name 
for the spirit of monopoly, forsook him at that point where his inqui- 
ries into human nature began. He is not, then, we apprehend, justly 
liable to the charge of wanting a sound moral—even a great political 
moral—(and political morals are the greatest of all)—in the general 
tenor of works which have compelled the highest classes to examine 
and respect the lowest. In this, with far less learning, far less 
abstract philosophy, than Fielding, he is only exceeded by him in 
one character—(and that, indeed, the most admirable in English 
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fiction)—the character of Parson Adams. Jeanie Deans is worth a 
thousand such as Fanny Andrews. Fielding, Le Sage, and Cervantes 
are the only three writers, since the world began, with whom, as a 
novelist, he can be compared. And perhaps he excels them, as 
Voltaire excelled all the writers of his nation, not by the superior 
merits of one work, but by the brilliant aggregate of many. Tom 
Jones, Gil Blas, Don Quixote, are, without doubt, greater, much 
greater, productions than Waverley ; but the authors of Tom Jones, 
Gil Blas, and even of Don Quixote, have not manifested the same 
fertile and mighty genius as the author of the Waverley Novels. 

And that genius—seemingly so inexhaustible—is quenched at length! 
We can be charmed no more—the eloquent tongue is mute—the 
master’s wand is broken up—the right hand hath forgot its cunning 
—the cord that is loosened was indeed of silver—and the bowl that is 
broken at the dark well was of gold beyond all price. 

Death, of late, has been busy amongst the great men of earth—the 
mighty landmarks of the last age, one after one, have been removed : 
—Cuvier, Mackintosh, Bentham, Goethe, and now Scott—there is 
something, as it were, mysterious and solemn in the disappearance of 
so many lights of the age, within so short an interval of each other ; 
—and happening, as it does, ata period when the old elements of 
society are shaken to the centre, it might have seemed to ancient 
superstition as if the world were preparing itself for an unexperienced 
era, and the removal of the chiefs of the past time betokened the 
advent of a new order of mind suited to the new disposition of 
events, 

When a great man dies, he leaves a chasm which eternity cannot 
fill, Others succeed to his fame—but never to the exact place which 
he held in the world’s eye ;—they may be greater than the one we 
have lost—but they are not he. Shakspeare built not his throne on 
the same site as Homer—nor Scott on that whence Shakspeare 
looked down upon the universe. The gap which Scott leaves in the 
world is the token of the space he filled in the homage of his times. 
A hundred ages hence our posterity will still see that wide interval 
untenanted—a vast and mighty era in the intellectual world, which 
will prove how spacious were “ the city and the temple, whose sum- 
mit has reached to Heaven.” 


Tue Autuor or “ Evoenk Aram.” 
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JOURNAT. OF CONVERSATIONS WITH TORD BYRON, 
BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. NO. 1Y. 





“ T opren think,” said Byron, * that | inherit my violence and bad 
temper from my poor mother—not that my father, from all 1 could ever 
learn, had a much better; so that it is no wonder [ have such a very 
bal one. As long as [ can remember anything, [ recollect being sub- 
iect to violent paroxysms of rage, so disproportioned to the cause as to 
surprise me when they were over, and this still continues. I cannot 
coolly view anything that excites my feelings; and once the lurking 
devil in me is roused, } lose all command of myself. [ do not recover 
a good fit of rage for days after: mind, [ do not by this mean tliat the 
i\l-humour continues, as, on the contrary, that quickly subsides, ex- 
hausted by its own violence ; but it shakes me terribly, and leaves me 
low and nervous after. Depend on it, people’s tempers must be cor- 
rected while they are children ; for not all the good resolutions in the 
workl can enable a man to conquer habits of ill-humour or rage, how- 
ever he may regret having given way to them. My poor mother was 
generally in a rage every day, and used to render me sometimes almost 
frantic ; particularly when, in her passion, she reproached me with my 
personal deformity, I have left her presence to rush into solitude, where, 
unseen, I could vent the rage and mortification [ endured, and curse the 
deformity that I now began to consider as a signal mark of the mjustice 
of Providence. ‘Those were bitter moments: even now, the impression 
of them is vivid in my mind; and they cankered a heart that I believe 
was naturally affectionate, and destroyed a temper always disposed to 
be violent. It was my feelings at this period that suggested the idea of 
‘ The Deformed Transformed.’ I often look back on the days of my 
childhood, and am astonished at the recollection of the intensity of my 
feelings at that period ;—first impressions are indelible. My poor 
mother, and after her my schoolfellows, by their taunts, led me to con- 
sider my lameness as the greatest misfortune, and I have never been 
able to conquer this feeling. It requires great natural goodness of dis- 
position, as well as reflection, to conquer the corroding bitternéss that 
deformity engenders in the mind, and which, while preying on itself, 
sours one towards all the world, I have read, that where personal de- 
formity exists, it may always be traced in the face, however handsome 
the face may be. I am sure that what is meant by this is, that the con- 
sciousness of it gives to the countenance an habitual expression of dis- 
content, which I believe is the case ; for it would be too bad (added 
Byron with bitterness) that, because one had a defective foot, one could 
not have a perfect face.” 

Ocl.— Voi, XXXV. NO. CXLIT. x 
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He indulges a morbid feeling on this subject that is extraordinary, and 
that leads me to think it has had a powerful effect in forming his cha- 
racter, As Byron had said that his own position had led to his writing 
“ The Deformed Transformed,” | ventured to remind him that, in the 
advertisement to that drama, he had stated it to have been founded on 
the novel of * The Three Brothers.” He said that both statements 
were correct, and then changed the subject, without giving me an oppor- 
tunity of questioning him on the unacknowledged, but visible resem- 
blances between other of his works and that extraordinary production. 
It is possible that he is unconscious of the plagiary of ideas he has 
committed; for his reading is so desultory, that he seizes thoughts 
which, in passing through the glowing alembic of his mind, become so 
embellished as to lose all identity with the original crude embryos he 
had adopted, ‘This was proved to me in another instance, when a book 
that he was constantly in the habit of looking over fell into my hands, 
and | traced various passages that gave me the idea of having led to 
certain trains of thought in his works, He told me that he rarely ever 
read a page that did not give rise to chains of thought, the first idea 
serving as the original link on which the others were formed,— 


“* Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise.” 


I have observed, that, in conversation, some trifling remark has often 
led him into long disquisitions, evidently elicited by it; and so prolific 
is his imagination, that the slightest spark can warm it. 

Comte Pietro Gamba lent me the * Age of Bronze,” with a request 
that his having done so should be kept a profound secret, as Lord 
Byron, he said, would be angry if he knew it, This is another instance 
of the love of mystification that marks Byron, in trifles as well as in 
things of more importance. What can be the motive for concealing a 
published book, that is in the hands of all England? 

Byron talks often of Napoleon, of whom he is a great admirer, and 
says that what he most likes in his character was his want of sympathy, 
which proved his knowledge of human nature, as those only could pos- 
Sess sympathy who were in happy ignorance of it, I told him that this 
carried its own punishment with it, as Napoleon found the want of sym- 
pathy when he most required it, and that some portion of what he 
affected to despise, namely enthusiasm and sympathy, would have saved 
him from the degradations he twice underwent when deserted by those 
on whom he counted. Not all Byron’s expressed contempt for man- 
kind can induce me to believe that he has the feeling; this is one of 
the many little artifices which he condescends to make use of to excite 
surprise in his hearers, and can only impose on the credulous. He is 
vexed when he discovers that any of his little ruses have not succeeded, 
and is like a spoiled child who finds out he cannot have everything his 
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own way. Were he but sensible of his own powers, how infinitely su- 
perior would he be, lor he would see the uselessness, as well as unwor- 
thiness, of being artificial, and of acting to support the character he 
wishes to play, a misanthrope, which nature never intended him for, and 
which he is not and never willbe. [see a thousand instances of good 
feeling in Byron, but rarely a single proof of stability ; his abuse of 
friends, Which is continual, has always appeared to me more incon- 
sistent than ill-natured, and as if indulged in more to prove that he was 
superior to the partiality friendship engenders, than that they were un- 
worthy of exciting the sentiment, He has the rage of displaying his 
knowledge of human nature, and thinks this knowledge more proved 
by pointing out the blemishes than the perfections of the subjects he 
anatomizes, Were he to confide in the effect his own natural character 
would produce, how much more would he be loved and_ respected, 
whereas, at present, those who most admire the genius will be the most 
disappointed in the man, The love of mystification is so strong in 
Byron, that he is continually letting drop mysterious hints of events in 
his past life; as if to excite curiosity, he assumes, on those occasions, 
a look and air suited to the insinuation conveyed: if it has excited the 
curiosity of his hearers, he is satisfied, looks still more mysterious, and 
changes the subject; but if it fails to rouse curiosity, he becomes evi- 
dently discomposed and sulky, stealing sly glances at the person he has 
been endeavouring to mystify, to observe the eflect he has produced. 
On such occasions I have looked at him a little maliciously, and laughed, 
without asking a single question ; and | have often succeeded in making 
him laugh too at those mystifications, manquée as I called them.  By- 
ron often talks of the authors of the “ Rejected Addresses,” and always 
in terms of unqualified praise. He says that the imitations, unlike all 
other imitations, are full of genius, and that the ** Cui Bono” has 
some lines that he should wish to have written. Parodies (he said) 
always gave a bad impression of the original, but in the “ Rejected 
Addresses” the reverse was the fact, and he quoted the second and third 
stanzas, in imitation of himself, as admirable, and just what he could 
have wished to write on a similar subject. His memory is extraordinary, 
for he can repeat lines from every author whose works have pleased 
him; and in reciting the passages that have called forth his censure or 
ridicule, it is no less tenacious. He observed on the pleasure he felt at 
meeting people with whom he could go over old subjects of interest, 
Whether on persons or literature, and said that nothing cemented friend- 
ship or companionship so strongly as having read the same books and 
known the same people. 

1 observed that when, in our rides, we came to any fine point of view, 
Byron paused, and looked at it, as if to impress himself with the recol- 
lection of it. He rarely praised what so evidently pleased him, and he 


became silent and abstracted for some time after, as if he was noting the 
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principal features of the scene on the tablet of his memory, He told 
me that, from his earliest youth, he had a passion for solitude ; that the 
sea. whether in a storm or calm, was a source of deep interest to him, 
aud filled his mind with thoughts. ‘* An acquaintance of mine (said 
Byron, laughing), who is a votary of the lake, or simple school, and to 
whom I once expressed this effect of the sea on me, said that I micht in 
this case say that the ocean served me as a vast inkstand: whatdo you 
think of that as a poetical image? It reminds me of a man who, talking 
of the efeet of Mont Blane from a distant mountain, said that it re- 
minded him of a giant at his toilette, the feet in water, and the face 
prepared for the operation of shaving. Such observations prove that 
from the sublime to the ridiculous there is only one step, and really 
makes one disgusted with the simple school.” Recurring to fine 
scenery, Byron remarked, * That as artists filled their sketch-books with 
studies from Nature, to be made use of on after occasions, so he laid up 
a collection of images in his mind, as a store to draw on, when he re- 
quired them, and he found the pictures much more vivid in recollection, 
when he had not exhausted his admiration in. expressions, but concen- 
trated his powers in fixing them in memory. ‘The end and aim of his 
life is to render himself celebrated : hitherto his pen has been the instru- 
ment to cut his road to renown, and it has traced a brilliant path ; this, 
he thinks, has lost some of its point, and he is about to change it for 
the sword, to carve a new road to fame. Military exploits occupy much 
of his conversation, and still more of his attention; but even on this 
subject there is never the slightest é/an, and it appears extraordinary 
to sce a man about to engage in a chivalrous, and, according to the 
opinion of many, a Utopian undertaking, for which his habits peculiarly 
unfit Lim, without any indication of the enthusiasm that lead men to 
embark in such careers. Perhaps he thinks with Napoleon, that “ Il 
n'y a rien qui refroilit, comme I’énthousiasme des autres ;” but he is 
wrong—coldness has in general a sympathetic effect, and we are less 
disposed to share the feelings of others, if we observe that those feelings 
are hot as Warm as the occasion seems to require. 

There is something so exciting in the idea of the greatest poet of his 
day sacrificing his fortune, his occupations, his enjoyments,—in short, 
oilering up on the altar of Liberty all the immense advantages thiat 
siation, fortune, and genius can bestow, that it is impossible to reflect 
ov it without admiration; but when one hears this same person calmly 
talk of the worthlessness of the people he proposes to make those sacri- 
flees jor, the loans he means to advance, the uniforms he intends to 
wear, entering into petty details, and always with perfect sang froid, 
one’s admiration evaporates, and the action loses all its charms, though 
the real merit of it still remains. Perhaps Byron wishes to show that 
his going to Greece is more an affair of principle than feeling, and as 
such more entitled to respect, though perhaps less likely to excite 
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warmer feelings. However this may be, his whole manner and con- 
yersation on the subject are calculated to chill the admiration such an 
enterprize ought to create, and to reduce it to a more ordinary standard. 

Bvron is evidently in delicate health, brought on by starvation, and a 
mind too powerful for the frame in which it is lodged, He is obstinate 
jn resisting the advice of medical men and his friends, who all have 
represented to him the dangerous effects likely to ensue from his present 
system. He declares that he has no choice but that of sacrificing the 
body to the mind, as that when he eats as others do he gets ill, and 
loses all power over his intellectual faculties; that animal food en- 
venders the appetite of the animal fed upon, and he instances the 
manner in which boxers are fed as a proof, while, on the contrary, a 
regime of fish and vegetables served to support existence without pam- 
pering it. I affected to think that his excellence in, and fondness of, 
swimming, arose from his continually living on fish, and he appeared 
disposed to admit the possibility, until, being no longer able to support 
my gravity, I Jaughed aloud, which for the first njnute discomposed him, 
though he ended by joining heartily in the laugh, and said,—‘* Well, 
Miladi, after this hoax, never accuse me any more of mystifying; you 
did take me in until you laughed.” Nothing gratifies him so much as 
being told that he grows thin. This fancy of his is pushed to an almost 
childish extent; and he frequently asks—‘t Don’t you think I get 
thinner?” or—‘ Did you ever see any person so thin as I am, who 
was not ill?” He says he is sure no one could recollect him were he 
to go to England at present, and seems to enjoy this thought very 
much, 

Byron affects a perfect indifference to the opinion of the world, yet 
is more influenced by it than most people,—not in his conduct, but in 
his dread of, and wincing under its censures. Ile was extremely agi- 
trial, as having assisted 





tated by his name being introduced in the P 
in making up the match, and showed a degree of irritation that proves 
he is as susceptible as ever to newspaper attacks, notwithstanding his 
boasts of the contrary. This susceptibility will always leave him at the 
mercy of all who may choose to write against him, however insignifi- 
cant they may be. 

| noticed Byron one day more than usually irritable, though he en- 
deavoured to suppress all symptoms of it. After various sarcasms on 
the cant and hypocrisy of the times, which was always the signal that 
he was suffering from some attack made on him, he burst forth in vio- 
lent invectives against America, and said that she now rivalled her 
mother country in cant, as he had that morning read an article of abuse, 
copied from an American newspaper, alluding to a report that he was 
zoig to reside there. We had seen the article, and hoped that it might 
have escaped his notice, but unfortunately he had perused it, and its 
tilects on his temper were visible for several days after. He said that 
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he was never sincere In his praises of the Americans, and that lie only 
extolled their navy to pique Mr. Croker. There was something an 
childish in this avowal, that there was no keeping a serious face on 
hearing it; and Byron smiled himself, like a petulant spoiled child who 
acknow ledves havin ’ done something to spite a playfellow, 

Bvron is a great admirer of the poetry of Barry Cornwall, which, he 
says, is full of imagination and beauty, possessing a refinement and 
delicac y, that, whilst they add all the charms of a woman’s mind, take 
off none of the force of a man’s. He expressed his hope that he would 
devote himself to tragedy, saying that he was sure he would become one 
of the first writers of the day. 

Talking of marriage, Byron said that there was no real happiness 
out of its pale, “ Tf people like each other so well (said he) as not to 
be able to live asunder, this is the only tie that can ensure happiness— 
all others entail misery. [| put religion and morals out of the question, 
though of course the misery will be increased tenfold by the influence of 
both ; but, admitting persons to have neither (and many such are, by 
the good-natured world, supposed to exist), still liaisons, that are not 
cemented by marriage, must produce unhappiness, when there is refine- 
ment of mind, and that honourable fierté that accompanies it, The 
humiliations and vexations a woman, under such circumstances, is ex- 
posed to, cannot fail to have a certain effect on her temper and spirits, 
which robs her of the charms that won affection ; it renders her suscep- 
tible and suspicious ; her self+¢steem being diminished, she becomes 
doubly jealous of that of him for whom she lost it, and on whom she 
depends; and if he has feeling to conciliate her, he must submit to a 
slavery much more severe than that of marriage, without its respecta- 
bility. Women become erfgeante always in proportion to their con- 
sciousness of a decrease in the attentions they desire; and this very 
erigeance accelerates the flight of the blind god, whose approaches, the 
Greck proverb says, are always made walking, but whose retreat is 
flying. lL once wrote some lines expressive of my feelings on this sub- 
ject, and you shall have them.” He had no sooner repeated the first 
line than I recollected having the verses in my possession, having been 
allowed to copy them by Mr. D. Kinnaird the day he received them from 

Lord Byron. The following are the verses :— 


Composed Dec. 1, 1819. 


Covunp Love for ever 
Run hke a river, 
And Time's endeavour 
Be tried in vain; 
No other pleasure 
With this could measure ; 
And as a treasure 
We'd hug the chain. 
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But since our sighing 
Ends not in dying, 
And, formed for flying, 
Love plumes his wing ; 
Then, for this reason, 
Let's love a season ; 
But let that season be only Spring. 









































When lovers parted 

Feel broken-hearted, 

And, all hopes thwarted, 
Expect to die ; 

A few years older, 

Ah! how much colder 

They might behold her 
For whom they sigh. 

When linked together, 

Through every weather, 

We pluck Love's feather 
From out his wing, 

He'll sadly shiver, 

And droop for ever, 

Without the plumage that sped his spring. 
[or 


Shorn of the plumage which sped his spring. ] 


Like Chiefs of Faction 
His life is action,— 
A formal paction, 

Which curbs his reign, 
Obscures his glory, 
Despot no more, he 
Such territory 

Quits with disdain, 
Still, still advancing, 
With banners glancing, 
His power enhancing, 

He must march on: 
Repose but cloys him, 
Retreat destroys him ; 

Love brooks not a degraded throne! 


Wait not, fond lover! 
Till years are over, 
And then recover 

As from a dream; 
While each bewailing 
The other's failing, 
With wrath and railing 
All hideous seem ; 
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While first decreasing, 

Yet not quite ceasing, 

Pause not till teazing 
All passion bight : 

If once diminished, 

llis rewn is finished,— 

One lasi embrace then, and bid good night ! 

So shall Affection 

To recollection 

‘Lhe dear connexion 
Bring back with joy ; 

You have not waited 

Till, tired and hated, 

Ail passion sated, 
Began to cloy. 

Your last embraces 

Leave no cold traces,— 

The same fond taces 
As through the past; 

And eyes, the mirrors 

Or your sweet errors, 

Reflect but rapture; not least, though last ! 


True separations 
Ask more than patience ; 
What desperations 
From sucl have risen! 
And yet remaining, 
What is't but chaiming 
Hearts which, once waning, 
Beat ‘gainst their prison ? 
Time can but cloy love, 
And use destroy love: 
The winged boy, Love, 
Is but for boys; 
You'll find it torture, 
Though sharper, shorter, 
To wean, and not wear out your joys. 


They are so unworthy the author, that they are merely given as proof 
that the greatest genius can sometimes write bad verses; as even Homer 
nals, I remarked to Byron, that the sentiment of the poem differed 
with that which he had just given me of marriage: he laughed, and 
sail, ** Recollect, the lines were written nearly four years ago; and we 
grow Wiser as we grow older: but mind, | still say, that I only approve 
marriage when the persons are so mueh attached as not to be able to 


live asunder, which ought always to be tried by a year’s absence, before 
the irrevocable knot was formed, The truest piciure of the misery un- 
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hallowed liaisons produce (said Byron) is in the * Adolphe’ of Benjamin 
Constant. I told Madame de Staéi that there was more morale in that 
book than in all she ever wrote; and that it ought always to be given 
to every young woman who had read * Corimne,’ as an antidote. Poor 
De Staél ! she came down upon me like an avalanche, whenever I told 
her any of my amiable truth, sweeping everything before her, with that 
eloquence that alwavs overwhelmed but never convinced. She, however, 
yood soul, believed she had convinced, whenever she silenced an oppo-= 
nent; an effect she generally produced, as she, to use an Irish phrase, 
succeeded in bothering, and producmg a confusion of ideas, that left 
one little able or willing to continue an arguinent with her. | liked her 
daughter very much (said Byron): L wonder will she turn out literary ¢ 
—at all events, though she may not write, she possesses the power of 
judging the writings of others; is highly educated and clever; but I 
thought a little given to systems, which is not in general the fault of 
young women, and, above all, young French women.” 

One day that Byron dined with us, his chasseur, while we were at 
table, demanded to speak with him; he left the room, and returned ina 
few minutes in a state of violent agitation, pale with anger, and looking 
as | had never before seen him look, though L had often seen him angry. 
He told us that his servant had come to tell him that he must pass the 
gate of Genoa (his house being outside the town) before haif-past ten 
o'clock, as orders were given that no one was to be allowed to pass 
after. This order, which had no personal reference to him, he con- 
ceived to be expressly levelled at him, and it rendered him furious; he 
seized a pen, and commenced a letter to our minister,—tore two or three 
letters one after the other, before he had written one to his satisfaction ; 
and, in short, betrayed such ungovernable rage, as to astonish all who 
were present; he seemed very much disposed to enter into a personal 
contest with the authorities ; and we had some difficulty in persuading 
him to leave the business wholly in the hands of Mr. Hill, the English 
Minister, who would arrange it much better. 

syron’s appearance and conduct, on this occasion, forcibly reminded 
me of Rousseau; he declared himself the victim of persecution wherever 
he went ; said that there was a confederacy between all governments to 
pursue and molest him, and uttered a thousand extravagances, that 
proved that he was no longer master of himself. I now understood how 
likely his manner was, under any violent excitement, to give rise to the 
idea that he was deranged in his intellects, and became convinced of the 
truth of the sentiment in the lines— 

** Great wit to madness sure is near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 

The next day, when we inet, Byron said that he had received a satis- 
factory explanation from Mr. Hill, and then asked me if I had not 
thought him mad the night before— I assure you (said he), I often 
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think myself not in my right senses, and this is perhaps the only opinion 
I have in common with Lady Byron, who, dear sensible soul, not only 
thought me mad, but tried to persuade others into the same belief.” 
Talking one day on the difference between men’s actions and thoughts, 
a subject to which he often referred, he observed that it frequently hap- 
pened that a man who was capable of superior powers of reflection and 
reasoning when alone, was trifling and commonplace in society. “On 
this point (said he) I speak feelingly, for I have remarked it of myself, 
and have often longed to know if other people had the same defect, or 
the same consciousness of it, which is, that while in solitude my mind 
was occupied in serious and elevated reflections, in society it sinks into 
a trifling levity of tone, that in another would have called forth my dis. 
approbation and disgust. Another defect of mine is, that I am so little 
fastidious in the selection, or rather want of selection, of associates, 
that the most stupid men satisfy me quite as well, nay perhaps better 
than the most brilliant, and yet all the time they are with me I feel, even 
while descending to their level, that they are unworthy of me, and what 
is worse, that we seem in point of conversation so nearly on an equality, 
that the effort of letting myself down to them costs me nothing, though 
my pride is hurt that they do not seem more sensible of the condescen- 
sion. When I have sought what is called good society, it was more 
from a sense of propriety and keeping my station in the world, than 
from any pleasure it gave me, for I have been always disappointed, 
even in the most brilliant and clever of my acquaintanees, by discovering 
sume trait of egotism, or futility, that 1 was too egotistical and futile 
to pardon, as | find that we are least disposed to overlook the defects we 
are most prone to. Do you think as I do on this point ?” (said Byron.) 
i answered, ** That as a clear and spotless mirror reflects the brightest 
images, so is goodness ever most prone to see good in others; and as a 
sullied mirror shows its own defects in all that it reflects, so does an 
impure mind tinge all that passes through it.” Byron laughingly said, 
* That thought of your's is pretty, and just, which all pretty thoughts are 
not, and | shall pop it into my next poem, But how do you account for 
this tendency of mine to trifling and levity in conversation, when in 
solitude my mind is really occupied with serious reflections?’ I an- 
swered * That this was the very cause—the bow cannot remain always 
bent; the thoughts suggested to him in society were the reaction of a 
mind strained to its bent, and reposing itself after exertion ; as also that 
feeling the inferiority of the persons he mixed with, the great powers 
were not excited, but lay dormant and supine, collecting their force for 
solitude.” This opinion pleased him, and when I added that great 
writers were rarely good talkers, and vice versd@, he was still more grati- 
fied. He said that he disliked every-day topics of conversation, he 
thought it a waste of time; but that if he met a person with whom he 
could, as he said, think aloud, and give utterance to his thoughts on 
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abstract subjects, he was sure it would excite the energies of his mind, 
and awaken sleeping thoughts that wanted to be stirred up.“ I like to 
go home with a new idea (said Byron); it sets my mind to work, I en- 
large it, and it often gives birth to many others; this one can only do in 
a téle-d-téle, I felt the advantage of this in my rides with Hoppner at 
Venice; he was a good listener, and his remarks were acute and original ; 
he is besides a thoroughly good man, and I knew he was in earnest when 
he gave me his opinions, But conversation, such as one finds in society, 
and, above all, in English society, is as uninteresting as it is artificial | 
and few can leave the best with the consolation of carrying away with 
him a new thought, or of leaving behind him an old friend.” Here he 
laughed at his own antithesis, and added, * By Jove, it is true; you 
know how people abuse or quiz each other in England, the moment one 
is absent: each is afraid to go away before the other, knowing that, as is 
said in the School for Scandal, he leaves his character behind. It is 
this certainty that excuses me to myself, for abusing my friends and ac- 
quaintances in their absence. I was once accused of this by an ami 
intime, to whom some devilish good-natured person had repeated what | 
had said of him; I had nothing for it but to plead guilty, adding, 
you know you have done the same by me filty times, and yet you see I 
never was affronted, or liked you less for it; on which he laughed, and 
we were as good friends as ever. Mind you (a favourite phrase of 
syron’s) I never heard that he had abused me, but [ took it for 
granted, and was right. So much for friends.” 

I remarked to Byron that his scepticism as to the sincerity and dura- 
bility of friendship, argued very much against his capability of feeling 
the sentiment, especially as he admitted that he had not been deceived 
by the few he had confided in, consequently his opinion must be founded 
on self-knowledge. This amused him, and he said that he verily be- 
lieved that his knowledge of human nature, on which he had hitherto 
prided himself, was the criterion by which I judged so unfavourably of 
him, as he was sure I attributed his bad opinion of mankind to his per- 
fect knowledge of self. When in good spirits, he liked badinage very 
much, and nothing seemed to please him more than being considered as 
a mauvais sujet; he disclaimed the being so with an air that showed 
he was far from being offended at the suspicion. Of love he had strange 
notions: he said that most people had le besoin d’aimer, and that with 
this besoin the first person who fell in one’s way contented one. He 
maintained that those who possessed the most imagination, poets for 
example, were most likely to be constant in their attachments, as with 
the beau ideal in their heads, with which they identified the object of 
their attachment, they had nothing to desire, and viewed their mis- 
tresses through the brilliant medium of fancy, instead of the common 
one of the eyes. “ A poet, therefore (said Byron), endows the person 
he loves with all the charms with which his mind is stored, and has no 
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need of actual beauty to fill up the picture. Hence he should select a 
woman, who is.rather good-looking than beautiful, leaving the latter for 
those who, having no imagination, require actual beauty to satisfy their 
tastes. And after all (said he), where is the actual beauty that can 
come up to the bright ‘imaginings’ of the poet! where can one sce 
women that equal the visions, half-mortal, half-angelic, that people his 
faney ? Love, who is painted blind (an allegory that proves the use- 
lessness of beauty), can supply all deficiencies with his aid; we can in- 
vest her whom we admire with all the attributes of loveliness, and thouch 
time may steal the roses from her cheek, and the lustre from her eye, 
still the original beau ideal remains, filling the mind and intoxicating 
the soul with the overpowering presence of loveliness. I flatter mivself 
that my Leila, Zuleika, Guilnare, Medora, and Haidee will always vouch 
for my taste in beauty: these are the bright creations of my fancy, with 
rounded forms, and delicacy of limbs, nearly so incompatible as to be 
rarely if ever united; for where, with some rare exceptions, do we sce 
roundness of contour accompanied by lightness, and those fairy hands 
and feet that are at once the type of beauty and refinement. — I like to 
shut myself up, close my eyes, and fancy one of the creatures of my 
imagination, with taper and rose-tipped fingers, playing with my_ hair, 
touching my cheek, or resting its little snowy-dimpled hand on mine. 
| like to fancy the fairy foot, round and pulpy, but small to diminutive- 
ness, peeping from beneath the drapery that half conceals it, or moving 
in the mazes of the dance. I detest thin women; and unfortunately all, 
or nearly all plump women, have clumsy hands and feet, so that I am 
vbiiged to have recourse to imagination for my beauties, and there I 
always find them, [ can so well understand the lover leaving his mistress 
that he might write to her, | should leave mine, not to write to, but to 
think of her, to dress her up in the habiliments of my ideal beauty, in- 
vesting her with all the charms of the latter, and then adoring the idol 
[had formed. You must have observed that I give my heroines extreme 
refinement, joined to great simplicity and want of education. Now, re- 
finement and want of education are incompatible, at least I have ever 
found them so: so here again, you see, I am forced to have recourse to 
imagination, and certainly it furnishes me with creatures as unlike the 
sophisticated beings of civilized existence, as they are to the still less 
tempting, coarse realities of vulgar life. In short, | am of opinion that 
poets do not require great beauty in the objects of. their affection ; all 
that is necessary for them is a strong and devoted attachment from the 
object, and where this exists, joined to health and good temper, litie 
more is required, at least in early youth, though with advancing years, 
men become more exigeants.” Talking of the difference between Jove 
in eariy youth and in maturity, Byron said, “ that, like the measles, 
juve was most dangerous when it came late in life,” 

Byron had iwo points of ainbition,—the one to be thought the greatest 
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et of his day, and the other a nobleman and man of fashion, who 
could have arrived at distinction without the aid of his poetical genius. 
This often produced curious anomalies in his conduct and sentiments, 
and a sort of jealousy of himself in each separate character, that was 
highly amusing to an observant spectator. If poets were talked of or 
ewovized, he referred to the advantages of rank and station as com- 
manding that place in society by right, which was only accorded to 
genius by suflerance ; for, said Byron, * Let authors do, say, or think 
what they please, they are never considered as men of fashion in the 
circles of haut ton, to which their literary reputations have given them 
an entrée, unless they happen to be of high birth. How many times 
have L observed this in London; as aiso the awkward efforts made by 
authors to trifle and act the fine gentleman like the rest of the herd in 
society. ‘Then look at the faiblesse they betray in running after ereat 
people. Lords and ladies seem to possess, in their eyes, some power of 
attraction that I never could discover; and the eagerness with which 
thev crowd to balls and assemblies, where they are as déplacés as ennuyeés, 
all conversation at such places being out of the question, might lead one 
to think that they sought the heated atmospheres of such scenes as hot- 
beds to nurse their genius.” If men of fashion were praised, Byron 
dwelt on the futility of their pursuits, their ignorance en masse, and the 
necessity of talents to give lustre to rank and station. In short, he 
seemed to think that the bays of the author ought to be entwined with a 
coronet to render either valuable, as, singly, they were not sufliciently 
attractive ; and this evidently arose from Ais uniting, in his own person, 
rank and genius. I recollect once laughingly telling him that he was 
fortunate in being able to consider himself a poct amongst lords, and a 
lord amongst poets. He seemed doubtful 2s to how he should take the 
parody, but ended by laughing also. 

Byron has often laughed at some reparlie or joke against himself, 
and, after a few minutes’ reflection, got angry at it, but was always soon 
appeased by a civil apology, though it was clear that he disliked any- 
thing like ridicule, as do most people who are addicted to play it off on 
others ; and he certainly delighted in quizzing and ridiculing his asso- 
clates. ‘The translation of his works into difierent languages, however 
it might have flattered his amour propre as an author, never failed to 
enrage him, from the injustice he considered all translations rendered to 
his works. I have seen him furious at some passages in the French 
translation, which he pointed out as proof of the impossibility of the 
translators understanding the original, and he exclaimed, “ Il traditore! 
li traditore !” (instead of Il traduttore,) vowing vengeance against the 
unhappy traducers as he called them. He declared that every transla- 
tion he had seen of his poems had so destroyed the sense, that he could 
hot understand how the French and Italians could admire his works, as 
they professed to do. It proved, he said, at how low an ebb modern 
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poetry must be in both countries. French poetry he detested, and con. 
tinually ridiculed: he said it was discordant to his ears. 

Of his own works, with some exceptions, he always spoke in derision, 
saving he could write much better, but that he wrote to suit the false 
taste of the dav, and that if now and then a gleam of true fecling or 
poetry was visible in his productions, it was sure to be followed by the 
ridicule he could not suppress. Byron was not sincere in this, and it 
was only said to excite surprise, and show his superiority over the rest 
of the world. It was this same desire of astonishing that led him to 
depreciate Shakspeare, which I have frequently heard him do, though 
from various of his reflections in conversation, and the general turn of 
his mind, | am convinced that he had not only deeply read, but deeply 
felt the beauties of our immortal poet, 

i do not recollect ever having met Byron that he did not, in some 
way or other, introduce the subject of Lady Byron. The impression 
left on my mind was, that she continually occupied his thoughts, and 
that he most anxiously desired a reconciliation with her. He declared 
hat his marriage was free from every interested motive, and if not 
founded on love, as love is generally viewed, a wild, engrossing and un- 
governable passion, there was quite suflicient liking in it to have ensured 
happiness had his temper been better. He said that Lady Byron’s ap- 
pearance had pleased him from the first moment, and had always conti- 
nued to please him, and that, had his pecuniary affairs been in a less 
ruinous state, his temper would not have been excited, as it daily, 
hourly was, during the brief period of their union, by the demands of 
insolent ereditors whom he was unable to satisfy, and who drove him 
nearly out of his senses, until he lost all command of himself, and so 
lorteited Lady Byron’s affection. * I must admit that | could not have 
left a very agreeable impression on her mind. With my irascible tem- 
per, worked upon by the constant attacks of duns, no wonder that | 
became gloomy, violent, and, I fear, often personally uncivil, if no 
worse, and so disgusted her; though, had she really loved me, she 
would have borne with my infirmities, and made allowance for my pro- 
vocations. | have written to her repeatedly, and am still in the habit 
of writing long letters to her, many of which | have sent, but without 
ever receiving an answer, and others that | did not send, because | de- 
spaired of their doing any good. 1 will show you some of them, as 
they may serve to throw a light on my feelings.” The next day Byron 
sent me the letter, addressed to Lady Byron, which has already ap- 
peared in ** Moore's Life.” He never could divest himself of the idea 
that she took a deep interest in him ; he said that their child must 
always be a bond of union between them, whatever lapse of years or 
distance might separate them; and this idea seemed to comfort him. 
And yet, notwithstanding the bond of union a child was supposed to 
form between the parents, he did not hesitate to state, to the gentlemen 
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of our party, his more than indifference towards the mother of his 
‘legitimate daughter. Byron’s mental courage was much stronger in 
his study than in society. In moments of inspiration, with his pen in 
his hand, he would have dared public opinion, and laughed to scorn the 
criticisms of all the litterati, but with reflection came doubts and mis- 
givings ; and though in general he was tenacious in not changing what 
he had once written, this tenacity proceeded more from the fear of 
heing thought to want mental courage, than from the existence of the 
quality itsell, ‘This operated also on his actions as well as his writings ; 
he was the creature of impulse; never reflected on the possible or pro- 
bable results of his conduct, until that conduct had drawn down censure 
and calumny on him, when he shrunk with dismay, * frightened at the 
sounds himself had made,” 

‘Lhis sensitiveness was visible on all occasions, and extended to all 
his relations with others; did his friends or associates become the objects 
of public attack, he shrunk from the association, or at least from any 
public display of it, disclaimed the existence of any particular intimacy, 
though in secret he felt good will to the persons. I have witnessed 
many examples of this, and became convinced that his friendship was 
much more likely to be retained by those who stood well in the world’s 
opinion, than by those who had even undeservedly forfeited it. I once 
made an observation to him on this point, which was elicited by some- 
thing he had said of persons with whom I knew he had once been on 
terms of intimacy, and which he wished to disclaim ; his reply was, 
“What the deuce good can I do them against public opinion? I shall 
only injure myself and do them no service.” [I ventured to tell him, 
that this was precisely the system of the English whom he decried; and 
that self-respect, if no better feeling operated, ought to make us sup- 
port in adversity those whom we had led to believe we felt inter- 
ested in. He blushed, and allowed I was right; * Though (added he) 
you are singu/ar in both senses of the word, in your opinion, as I have 
had proofs ; for at the moment when I was assailed by all the vitupera- 
tion of the press in England at the separation, a friend of mine, who 
had written a complimentary passage to me, either by way of dedication 
or episode (I forget which he said), suppressed it on finding public 
opinion running hard against me; he will probably produce it if he finds 
the quicksilver of the barometer of my reputation mounts to beau fize ; 
while it remains, as at present, at variable, it will never see the light, 
save and except I die in Greece, with a sort of demi-poetic and demi- 
heroic renommée attached to my memory.” 


(To be continued.) 
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poetry must be in both countries. French poetry he detested, and con. 
tinually ridiculed: he said it was discordant to his ears. 

Of his own works, with some exceptions, he always spoke in derision, 
saving he could write much better, but that he wrote to suit the false 
taste of the dav, and that if now and then a gleam of true fecling or 
poetry was visible in his productions, it was sure to be followed by the 
ridicule he could not suppress. Byron was not sincere in this, and it 
was only said to excite surprise, and show his superiority over the rest 
of the world. It was this same desire of astonishing that led him to 
depreciate Shakspeare, which I have frequently heard him do, though 
from various of his reflections in conversation, and the gencral turn of 
his mind, | am convinced that he had not only deeply read, but deeply 
felt the beauties of our immortal poet, 

I do not recollect ever having met Byron that he did not, in some 
way or other, introduce the subject of Lady Byron. The impression 
left on my mind was, that she continually occupied his thoughts, and 
that he most anxiously desired a reconciliation with her. He declared 
that his marriage was free from every interested motive, and if not 
founded on love, as love is generally viewed, a wild, engrossing and un- 
governable passion, there was quite suflicient liking in it to have ensured 
happiness had his temper been better. He said that Lady Byron’s ap- 
pearance had pleased him from the first moment, and had always conti- 
nued to please him, and that, had his pecuniary affairs been in a less 
ruinous state, his temper would not have been excited, as it daily, 
hourly was, during the brief period of their union, by the demands of 
insolent creditors whom he was unable to satisfy, and who drove him 
nearly out of his senses, until he lost all command of himeelf, and so 
lorteited Lady Byron’s affection. * I must admit that 1 could not have 
left a very agreeable impression on her mind. With my irascible tem- 
per, worked upon by the constant attacks of duns, no wonder that I 
became gloomy, violent, and, I fear, often personally uncivil, if no 
worse, and so disgusted her; though, had she really loved me, she 
would have borne with my infirmities, and made allowance for my pro- 
vocations. | have written to her repeatedly, and am still in the habit 
of writing long letters to her, many of which | have sent, but without 
ever receiving an answer, and others that | did not send, because I de- 
spaired of their doing any good, 1 will show you some of them, as 
they may serve to throw a light on my feelings.” The next day Byron 
sent me the letter, addressed to Lady Byron, which has already ap- 
peared in ** Moore's Life.” He never could divest himself of the idea 
that she took a deep interest in him; he said that their child must 
always be a bond of union between them, whatever lapse of years or 
distance might separate them; and this idea seemed to comfort him. 
And yet, notwithstanding the bond of union a child was supposed to 
form between the parents, he did not hesitate to state, to the gentlemen 
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of our party, his more than indifference towards the mother of his 
illegitimate daughter. Byron’s mental courage was much stronger in 
his study than in society. In moments of inspiration, with his pen in 
his hand, he would have dared public opinion, and laughed to scorn the 
criticisms of all the litterati, but with reflection came doubts and mis- 
givings ; and though in general he was tenacious in not changing what 
he had once written, this tenacity proceeded more from the fear of 
being thought to want mental courage, than from the existence of the 
quality itself, ‘This operated also on his actions as well as his writings ; 
he was the creature of impulse; never reflected on the possible or pro- 
bable results of his conduct, until that conduct had drawn down censure 
and calumny on him, when he shrunk with dismay, “ frightened at the 
sounds himself had made,” 

‘This sensitiveness was visible on all occasions, and extended to all 
his relations with others; did his friends or associates become the objects 
of public attack, he shrunk from the association, or at least from any 
public display of it, disclaimed the existence of any particular intimacy, 
though in secret he felt good will to the persons. I have witnessed 
many examples of this, and became convinced that his friendship was 
much more likely to be retained by those who stood well in the world’s 
opinion, than by those who had even undeservedly forfeited it. I once 
made an observation to him on this point, which was elicited by some- 
thing he had said of persons with whom I knew he had once been on 
terms of intimacy, and which he wished to disclaim ; his reply was, 
“What the deuce good can I do them against public opinion? — I shall 
only injure myself and do them no service.” I ventured to tell him, 
that this was precisely the system of the English whom he decried; and 
that self-respect, if no better feeling operated, ought to make us sup- 
port in adversity those whom we had led to believe we felt iter- 
ested in. He blushed, and allowed I was right; *“ Though (added he) 
you are singu/ar in both senses of the word, in your opinion, as I have 
had proofs ; for at the moment when I was assailed by all the vitupera- 
tion of the press in England at the separation, a friend of mine, who 
had written a complimentary passage to me, either by way of dedication 
or episode (I forget which he said), suppressed it on finding public 
opinion running hard against me; he will probably produce it if he finds 
the quicksilver of the barometer of my reputation mounts to beau fire ; 
while it remains, as at present, at variable, it will never see the light, 
save and except I die in Greece, with a sort of demi-poetic and demi- 
heroic renommée attached to my memory.” 


(To be continued.) 
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INVOCATION, 


WRITTEN IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF ABBOTSFORD, 


Spirits! Intelligences! Passions! Dreams! 
Ghosts! Genii! Sprites! 

Muses, that haunt the THeliconian streams! 
Inspiring lights! 

W hose intellectual fires, in Scott combined, 

Supplied the sun of his omniscient mind! 


Ye who have o’er-informed and overwrought 
His teeming soul, 
Bidding it scatter galaxies of thought 
~ From pole to pole ; 
Enlichtening others till itself grew dark,— 
A midnight heaven, without one starry spark,— 


Spirits of Earth and Air—of Light or Gloom! 
Awake! arise! 

Restore the victim ye have made—relume 
His darkling eyes. 

Wizards! be all your magic skill unfurled, 

To charm to health the Charmer of the World! 


The scabbard, by its sword outworn, repair ; 
Give to his lips 

Their lore, than Chrysostom’s more rich and rare: 
Dispel the eclipse 

That intercepts his intellectual light, 

And saddens all mankind with tears and night. 

Not only for the Bard of highest worth, 
But best of men, 

Do I invoke ye, Powers of Heaven and Earth! 
Oh! where and when 

Shall we again behold his counterpart— 

Such kindred excellence of head and heart ? 


So good and great—-benevolent as wise— 
On his high throne 

How meekly hath he borne his faculties! 
How finely shown 

A model to the uritable race, 

Of generous kindness, courtesy, and grace! 


If he must die, how great to perish thus 
In Glory's blaze; 
A world, in requiem unanimous, 
Weeping his praise ; 
While Angels wart to catch bis parting breath— 
Tho would not give his life for such a death ? 


H, 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY AT OXFORD.* 


“ Anove all things, Liberty!” The political creed of Shelley may 
be comprised in a few words; it was, in truth, that of most men, and, 
in a peculiar manner, of young men, during the freshness and early 
spring of revolutions. He held that not only is the greatest possible 
amount of civil liberty to be preferred to all other blessings, but that 
this advantage is all-sufficient, and comprehends within itself every 
other desirable object. The former position is as unquestionably true 
as the latter is undoubtedly false. It is no small praise, however, to a 
very young man, to say, that, on a subject so remote from the compre- 
hension of youth, his opinions were at least half right. Twenty years 
ago, the young men at our Universities were satisfied with upholding 
the political doctrines of which they approved by private discussions : 
they did not venture to form clubs of brothers, and to move resolutions, 
except a small number of enthusiasts, of doubtful sanity, who alone 
sought to usurp, by erude and premature efforts, the offices of a matured 
understanding and of manly experience. Although our fellow-colle- 
gians were willing to learn before they took upon themselves the heavy 
and thankless charge of instructing others, there was no lack of beard- 
less politicians amongst us: of these, some were more strenuous sup- 
porters of the popular cause in our little circles than others; but all 
were abundantly liberal. A Brutus, or a Gracchus, would have found 
many to surpass him, and few, indeed, to fall short, in theoretical devo- 
tion to the interests of equal freedom. I can scarcely recollect a single 
exception amongst my numerous acquaintances: all, I think, were 
worthy of the best ages of Greece, or of Rome; all were true, loyal 
citizens, brave and free. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? Liberty 
is the morning-star of youth ; and those who enjoy the inappreciable 
blessing of a classical education, are taught betimes to lisp its praises.t 
They are nurtured in the writings of its votaries; and they even learn 
their native tongue, as it were, at secondhand, and reflected in the glo- 
rious pages of the authors, who, in the ancient languages, and in strains 
of a noble eloquence, that will never fail to astonish succeeding genera- 
tions, proclaim unceasingly, with every variety of powerful and ener- 
wetic phrase, ** Above all things, Liberty!” The praises of liberty were 
the favourite topic of our earliest verses, whether they flowed with na- 
tural ease, or were elaborated painfully out of the resources of art; and 
the tyrant was set up as an object of scorn, to be pelted with the first 
ink of our themes. How, then, can an educated youth be other than 
free ? 

Shelley was entirely devoted to the lovely theory of freedom; but he 





* Continued from page 73. 

+ Our correspondent has suffered his ardour for those nacademical studies in 
which he is a distinguished proficient to carry him away prodigiously beyond the 
sober fact. A classical education is very well in its way, but as for inculeating 
“ Above all things, Liberty’’—we think an honest mechanic of Sheffield learns that 
lesson more deeply as well as more practically than the young gentlemen of colleges 
generally learn it. We were a member of the Cambridge Union in its best days— 
its majorities were almost invariably on the Tory side.—Ep. 
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was also eminently averse at that time from engaging in the far less 
beautiful practices wherein are found the actual and operative energies 
of liberty. I was maintaining against him one day at my rooms the 
superiority of the ethical sciences over the physical. In the course of 
the debate he cried, with shrill vehemence,—for as his aspect presented 
to the eye much of the elegance of the peacock, so, in like manner, he 
cruelly lacerated the ear with its discordant tones—* You talk of the 
pre-eminence of moral philosophy ; do you comprehend politics under 
that name? and will you tell me, as others do, and as Plato, I believe, 
teaches, that of this philosophy the political department is the highest 
and the most important 2” Without expecting an answer, he continued 
—* A certain nobleman (and he named him) advised me to turn my 
thoughts towards politics immediately. ‘* You cannot direct your atten- 
tion that way too early in this country,’ said the Duke; ‘ they are the 
proper career for a young man of ability and of your station in life, 
That course is the most advantageous, because it is a monopoly. A 
little success in that line goes far, since the number of competitors is 
limited ; and of those who are admitted to the contest, the greater part 
are altogether devoid of talent, or too indolent to exert themselves: eo 
many are excluded, that, of the few who are permitted to enter, it is 
dificult to find any that are not utterly unfit for the ordinary service of 
the state. Itis not so in the church; it is not so at the bar: there all 
may offer themselves. The number of rivals in those professions is far 
greater, and they are, besides, of a more formidable kind. In letters, 
your chance of success is still worse. There none can win gold, and 
all may try to gain reputation: it is a struggle for glory,—the compe- 
tition 1s infinite,—there are no bounds ;—that is a spacious field, indeed 
-—a sea without shores!’ The Duke talked thus to me many times, 
and strongly urged me to give myself up to politics without delay ; but 
he did not persuade me. With how unconquerable an aversion do | 
shrink from political articles in newspapers and reviews | I have heard 
people talk politics by the hour, and how I hated it and them! I went 
with my father several times to the House of Commons, and what creatures 
did L see there! What faces !—what an expression of countenance !— 
what wretched beings!” Here he clasped his hands, and raised his 
voice to a painful pitch, with fervid dislike. ** Good God! what men did 
we meet about the House—in the lobbies and passages! and my father 
was so civil to all of them—to animals that [ regarded with unmitigated 
disgust! A friend of mine, an Eton man, told me that his father once 
invited some corporation to dine at his house, and that he was present. 
When dinner was over, and the gentlemen nearly drunk, they started 
up, he said, and swore they would all kiss his sisters. His father laughed, 
and did not forbid them; and the wretches would have done it; but his 
sisters heard of the infamous proposal, and ran up stairs, and locked 
themselves in their bed-rooms. | asked him if he would not have 
knocked them down if they had attempted such an outrage in his 
presence, It seems to me that a man of spirit ought to have killed them 
if they had effected their purpose.” The sceptical philosopher sat for 
several minutes in silence, his cheeks glowing with intense indignation. 

‘Never did a more finished gentleman than Shelley step across @ 
drawing-room!” Lord Byron exclaimed ; and on reading the remark in 
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Mr. Moore's ** Memoirs,’’ I was struck forcibly by its justice, and won- 
dered for a moment that, since it was so obvious, it had never been 
made before. Perhaps this excellence was blended so intimately with 
his entire nature, that it seemed to constitute a part of his identity, and 
being essential and necessary was therefore never noticed. | observed 
his eminence in this respect before I had sat beside him many minutes 
at our first meeting in the hall of University College. Since that day, 
| have had the happiness to associate with some of the best specimens 
of gentlemen; but with all due deference for those admirable persons 
(may my candour and my preference be pardoned), I can aflirm that 
Shelley was almost the only example [ have yet found that was never 
wanting, even in the most minute particular, of the infinite and various 
observances of pure, entire, and perfect gentility. ‘Trifling, indeed, and 
unimportant, were the aberrations of some whom I could name; but in 
him, during a long and most unusual familiarity, I discovered no flaw, 
no tarnish; the metal was sterling, and the polish absolute. I have 
also seen him, although rarely, * stepping across a drawing-room,” and 
then his deportment, as Lord Byron testifies, was unexceptionable. 
Such attendances, however, were pain and grief to him, and his inward 
discomfort was not hard to be discerned. An acute observer, whose 
experience of life was infinite, and who had been long and largely con 
versant with the best society in each of the principal capitals of Europe, 
had met Shelley, of whom he was a sincere admirer, several times in 
public. He remarked one evening, at a large party where Shelley was 
present, his extreme discomfort, and added, * It is but too plain that 
there is something radically wrong in the constitution of our assemblies, 
since such a man finds not pleasure, nor even ease, in them.” iis spe- 
culations concerning the cause were ingenious, and would possibiv be 
not altogether devoid of interest; but they are wholly unconnected with 
the object of these scanty reminiscences, 

Wiulst Shelley was still a boy, clubs were few in number, of small 
dimensions, and generally confined to some specific class of persons ; 
the universal and populous clubs of the present day were almost un- 
known. His reputation has increased so much of late, that the honour 
of including his name in the list of members, were such a distinction 
happily attainable, would now perhaps be sought by many of these 
societies ; but it is not less certain, that, for a period of nearly twenty years, 
he would have been black-balled by almost every club in London. Nor 
would such a fate be peculiar to him. Whena great man has attained to 
a certain eminence, his patronage is courted by those who were wont care- 
tully to shun him, whilst he was quietly and steadily pursuing the path 
that would inevitably lead to advancement. It would be easy to multiply 
instances, if proofs were needed, and this remarkable peculiarity of our 
social existence is an additional and irrefragable argument that the 
constitution of refined society is radically vicious, since it flatters timid, 
isipid medigerity, and is opposed to the bold, fearless originality, and 
to that novelty which invariably characterizes true genius. The first 
dawaings of talent are instantly hailed and warmly welcomed, as soon 
4s some singularity unequivocally attests its existence amongst nations 
Wuere hypocrisy and intolerance are less absolute. 

if all men were required to name the greatest disappointment 
they had respectively experienced, the catalogue would be very varie 
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ous; accordingly as the expectations of each had been elevated re. 
specting the pleasure that would attend the gratification of some 
favourite wish, would the reality in almost every case have fallen short 
of the anticipation. The variety would be infinite as to the nature of 
the first disappointment; but if the same irresistible authority could 
command that another and another should be added to the list, it js 
probable that there would be less dissimilarity in the returns of the 
disappointinents which were deemed second and the next in importance 
tou the greatest, and perhaps, in numerous Instances, the third would 
coincide. Many individuals, having exhausted their principal private 
and peculiar grievances in the first and second examples, would assign 
the third place to some public and general matter. The youth who has 
formed his conceptions of the power, eflects, and aspect of eloquence 
from the specimens furnished by the orators of Greece and Rome, 
receives as rude a shock on his first visit to the House of Commons as 
can possibly be inflicted on his juvenile expectations, where the subject 
is entirely unconnected with the interests of the individual. A pro- 
digious number of persons would, doubtless, inscribe nearly at the top 
of the list of disappointments the deplorable and inconceivable inferiority 
of the actual to the imaginary debate. It is not wonderful, therefore, 
that the sensitive, the susceptible, the fastidious Shelley, whose lively 
fancy was easily wound up to a degree of excitement incomprehensible 
to calmerand more pliegmatic temperaments, felt keenly a mortifica- 
tion that can wound even the most obtuse intellects, and expressed, with 
contemptuous acrimony, his dissatisfation at the cheat which his warm 
imagination had put upon him. Had he resolved to enter the career of 
politics, it is possible that habit would have reconciled him to many things 
which at first seemed to be repugnant to his nature ; it is possible that his 
unwearied industry, his remarkable talents and vast energy would have led 
him to renown in that line as well as in another; but it is most probable 
that his parliamentary success would have been but moderate. Opportuni- 
ties of advancement were offered to him, and he rejected them, in the opi- 
nion of some of his friends unwisely and improperly ; but perhaps he only 
refused gifts that were unfit for him: he struck out a path for himself, 
and, by boldly following his own course, greatly as it deviated from that 
prescribed to him, he became incomparably more illustrious than he 
would have been had he steadily pursued the beaten track. His memory 
will be greea when the herd of every-day politicians are forgotten. 
Ordinary rules may guide ordinary men, but the orbit of the child 
of genius is essentially eccentric. Although the mind of Shelley had 
certainly a strong bias towards democracy, and he embraced with 
an ardent and youthful fondness the theory of political equality, his 
feelings and behaviour were in many respects highly aristocratical. 
The ideal republic, wherein his fancy loved to expatiate, was adorned 
by all the graces which Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero have thrown 
around the memory of ancient liberty; the unbleached web of transat- 
lantic freedom, and the inconsiderate vehemence of such of our do- 
mestic patriots as would demonstrate their devotion to the good cause, 
by treating with irreverence whatever is most venerable, were equally 
repugnant to his sensitive and reverential spirit. As a politician, Shelley 
was in theory wholly a republican, but in practice, so far only as it is 
possible to be one with due regard for the sacred rights of a scholar and a 
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gentleman ; and these being in his eyes always more inviolable than any 
scheme of polity, or civil institution*®, although he was upon paper and 
in discourse a sturdy commonwealth-man, the living, moving, acting 
individual, had much of the senatorial and conserv ative, and was, in the 
main, eminently patrician. 

The rare assiduity of the young poet in the acquisition of general 
knowledge has been already described; he had, moreover, diligently 
studied the mechanism of his art before hee came to Oxford. He com- 
wsed Latin verses with singular facility. On visiting him soon after 
‘is arrival at the accustomed hour of one, he was writing the usual 
exercise which we presented, [ believe, once a week—a Latin transla- 
tion of a paper in the Spectator. Tle soon finished it, and as he held it 
before the fire to bor I offered to take it from him; he said it was not 
worth looking at; but as I persisted, through a certain scholastic 
curiosity to examine the Latinity of my new ac quaintance, he gave it 
to me. The Latin was sufliciently correct, but the version was para- 
phrastic, which I observed; he assented, and said that it would pass 
muster, and he felt no interest in such efforts, and no desire to excel in 
them. I also noticed many portions of heroic verses, and even several 
entire verses, and these | pointe d out as defects in a prose composition. 
He smiled archly, and asked, in his piercing whisper—* Do you think 
they will observe them? I inserted them intentionally to try their ears! 
I once shewed up a theme at Eaton to old Keate, in which there were a 
great many verses; but he observed them, scanned them, and asked 
why I had introduced them? I answered, that I did not know they 
were there: this was partly true and partly false; but he believed me, 
and immediately applied to me the line, in which Ovid says of himself— 


Et quod tentabam dicere, versus erat.” 


Shelley then spoke of the facility with which he could compose Latin 
verses; and, taking the paper out of my hand, he began to put the entire 
translation into verse. [He would sometimes open at hazard a prose writer, 
as Livy, or Sallust, and by changing the position of the words, and ocea- 
sionally substituting others, he w ould transmute several sentences from 
prose to verse—to heroic, or more commonly elegiac, verse, for he was 
peculiarly charmed with the graceful and easy flow of the latter—with 
surprising rapidity and readiness. He was fond of displaying this 
accomplishment during his residence at Oxford, but he forgot to bring 
it away with him when he quitted the University; or perhaps he left it 
behind him designedly, as being suitable to academic groves only and 
to the banks of the Isis. In Ovid the facility of versifieation in his native 
tongue was possibly, in some measure, innate, although the extensive 
and various learning of that poet demonstrate that the power of appli- 
cation was not wanting in him; but such a command over a dead 
language can only be acquired through severe study. There is much 
in the poetry of Shelley that seems to encourage the belief, that the 
inspiration of the Muses was seldom duly hailed by the pious diligence 
of the recipient. It is true, that his compositions were too ‘often 
unfinished, but his example cannot encourage indolence in tlie youthful 








* After all, we fear, from this passage, that our poet must have had very con- 
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writer, for his carelessness is usually apparent only; he had really 
applied himself as strenuously to conquer all the other difficulties of his 
art, as he patiently laboured to penetrate the mysteries of metre in the 
state wherein it exists entire and can alone be attained—in one of the 
classical languages. 

The poet takes his name from the highest effort of his art—creation ; 
and being himself a maker, he must, of necessity, feel a strong sym- 
vathy with the exercise of the creative energies, Shelley was ex- 
ceedingly deficient in mechanical ingenuity ; and he was also wanting 
in spontaneous curiosity respecting the operations of artificers. The 
wonderful dexterity of well-practised hands, the long tradition of 
innumerable ages, and the vast accumulation of technic val wisdom that 
are manifested in the various handicrafts, have always been interesting 
to me. and I have ever loved to watch the artist at his work. I have 
often induced Shelley to take part in such observations, and although 
he never threw himself in the way of professors of the manual erudition 
of the workshop, his vivid delight in witnessing the marvels of the 
plastic hand, whenever they were brought before his eyes, was very 
striking ; and the rude workman was often gratified to find that his merit 
in one narrow field was at once and intuitively so fully appreciated by 
the young scholar. The instances are innumerable that would attest an 
unusual sympathy with the arts of construction even in their most simple 
stages. I led him one summer's evening into a brick-field ; it had never 
occurred to him to ask himself how a brick is formed ; the secret was 
revealed in a moment; he was charmed with the simple contrivance, 
and astonished at the rapidity, facility, and &xactness with which it was 
put in use by so many busy hands. An ordinary observer would have 
smiled and passed on, but the son of fancy confessed his delight with an 
energy Which roused the attention even of the ragged throng, that 
seemed to exist only that they might pass successive lumps of clay 
through a wooden frame. 

I was surprised at the contrast between the general indifference of 
Shelley for the mechanical arts, and his intense admiration of a parti- 
cular application of one of them the first time I noticed the latter 
peculiarity, During our residence at Oxford, I repaired to his rooms 
one morning at the accustomed hour, and I found a tailor with him. 
He had expected to receive a new coat on the preceding evening ; it 
was not sent home, and he was mortified, I know not why, for he was 
commonly altogether indifferent about dress, and scarcely appeared to 
distinguish one coat from another. He was now standing erect in the 
middie of the room in his new blue coat, with all its glittering buttons, 
and to atone for the delay, the tailor was loudly extolling the. beauty of 
the cloth and the felicity of the fit; his eloquence had not been thrown 
away upon his customer, for never was man more easily persuaded than 
the master of persuasion. The man of thimbles applied to me to vouch 
his eulogies ; I briefly assented to them. He withdrew, after some 
bows, and Shelley, snatching his hat, cried, with shrill impatience, 
“Let us go!” “ Do you mean to walk in the fields nm your new 
coat?” IL asked. “ Yes, certainly,” he answered ; and we sallied forth. 
We sauntered for a moderate space through lanes and bye-ways, until 
we reached a spot near to a farm-house, where the frequent trampling of 
much cattle had rendered the road almost impassable, and deep with 
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black mtid ; but by crossing the corner of a stack-yard, froth one gate 
to another, we could tread upon clean straw, and could wholly avoid the 
impure and impracticable slough. We liad nearly effected the brief and 
commodious transit, I was stretching forth my hand to open thé gate 
that led us back into the lane, when a lean, brindled, and most ill- 
favoured mastiff, that had stolen upon us softly over the straw unheard, 
and without barking, seized Shelley suddenly by the skirts. I instantly 
kicked the animal in the ribs with so much foree, that I felt for some 
davs after the influence of his gaunt bones on my toe. The blow 
caused him to flinch towards the left, and Shelley, turning round 
quickly, planted a kick in his throat, which sent him away sprawl- 
ing, and made him retire hastily among the stacks, and we then en- 
tered the lane. The fury of the mastiff, and the rapid turn, had torn 
the skirts of the new blue coat across the back, just about that part of 
the human loins which our tailors, for some wise, but inscrutable pur- 
pose, are wont to adorn with two buttons. They were entirely severed 
from the body, except a narrow strip of cloth on the left side, and this 
Shelley presently rentasunder. I never saw him so angry either before 
or since; he vowed that he would bring his pistols and shoot the dog, 
and that he would proceed at law against the owner. The fidelity of 
the dog towards his master is very beautiful in theory, and there is much 
to admire and to revere in this ancient and venerable alliance ; but, in 
practice, the most unexceptionable dog is a nuisance to all mankind except 
his master at all times, and very often to him also, and a fierce surly 
dog is the enemy of the whole human race. The farm-yards, in many 
parts of England, are happily free from a pest that is formidable to ever 

body but thieves by profession ; in other districts savage dogs abound, 
and in none so much, according to my experience, as in the vicinity of 
Oxford. The neighbourhood Of a still more famous city, of Rome, is like- 
wise infested by dogs, more lowering, more ferocious, and incomparably 
more powerful. Shelley was proceeding homeward with rapid strides, 
bearing the skirts of his new coat on his left arm, to procure his pistols, 
that he might wreak his vengeance upon the offending dog. I disliked 
the race, but I did not desire to take an ignoble revenge upon the mise- 
rable individual. Let us try to fancy, Shelley,” [ said to him, as he 
was posting away in indignant silence, “ that we have been at Oxford, 
and have come back again, and that you have just laid the beast lov— 
and what then ?” He was silent for some time, but [ soon perceived, 
from the relaxation of his pace, that his anger had relaxed also, At last 
he stopped short, and taking the skirts from his arm, spread them upon 
the hedge, stood gazing at them with a mournful aspect, sighed deeply, 
and after a few moments, continued his march. ‘* Would it not be 
better to take the skirts with us?” I inquired. ‘* No,” he answered de- 
spondingly, ‘* let them remain as a spectacle for men and gods!” We 
returned to Oxford, and made our way by back streets to our College. 
As we entered the gates, the officious scout remarked with astonishment 
Shelley's strange spenser, and asked for the skirts, that he might in- 
stantly carry the wreck to the tailor. Shelley answered, with his pecu- 
liarly pensive air, “‘ They are upon the hedge.” The scout looked up 
at the clock, at Shelley, and through the gate into the street as it were 
at the same moment and with one eager glance, and would have run 
blindly in quest of them, but I drew the skirts from my pocket, and un- 
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folded them, and he followed us to Shelley's rooms. We were sitting 
there in the evening, at tea, when the tailor who had praised the coat so 
warmly inthe morning, brought it back as fresh as ever, and apparently 
uninjured. It had been fine-drawn ; he shewed how skilfully the wound 
had been healed, and he commended, at some length, the artist who had 
effected the cure. Shelley was astonished and delighted : had the tailor 
consumed the new blue coat in one of his crucibles, and suddenly 
raised it, by magical incantation, a fresh and purple Phoenix from the 
ashes, his admiration could hardly have been more vivid. It might be, 
in this instance, that his joy at the unexpected restoration of a coat, 
for which, although he was utterly indifferent to dress, he had, through 
some unaccouitable caprice, conceived a fondness, gave force to his 
sympathy with art; but I have remarked, in innumerable cases, where 
no personal motive could exist, that he was animated by all the ardour 
of a maker in witnessing the display of the creative energies. 

Nor was the young poct less interested by imitation, especially the imi- 
tation of action, than by the creative arts, Our theatrical representations 
have long been degraded by a most pernicious monopoly, by vast abuses, 
and enormous corruptions, and by the prevalence of bad taste ; far from 
fecling a desire to visit the theatres, Shelley would have esteemed it a 
eruel infliction to have been compelled to witness performances that less 
fastidious critics have deemed intolerable. He found delight, however, 
in reading the best of our English dramas, particularly the masterpieces 
of Shakspeare, and he was never weary of studying the more perfect 
compositions of the Attic tragedians. The lineaments of individual 
character may frequently be traced more certainly, and more distinetly 
in trifles than in more important affairs; for in the former the deport- 
ment, even of the boldest and most ingenuous, is more entirely emanci- 
pated from every restraint. I recollect many minute traits that display 
ihe inborn sympathy of a brother practitioner in the mimetic arts: one 
silly tale, because, in truth, it is the most trivial of all, will best illustrate 
the conformation of his mind ; its childishness, therefore, will be pardoned. 

A young man of studious habits, and of considerable talent, occasion- 
ally derived a whimsical amusement, during his residence at Cambridge, 
from entering the public-houses in the neighbouring villages, whilst the 
fen-farmers and a rustics were smoking and drinking, and from 
repeating a short passage of a play, or a portion of an oration, which 
described the death of a distinguished person, the fatal result of a mighty 
battle, or other important event, in a forcible manner. Ile selected a 
passage of which the language was nearly on a level with vulgar com- 
prehension, or he adapted one by somewhat mitigating its elevation ; 
and although his appearance did not bespeak histrionic gifts, he was 
able to utter it impressively, and what was most effective, not theatri- 
cally, but simply, and with the air of a man who was in earnest; and 
if he were interrupted or questioned, he could slightly modify the dis- 
course, without materially changing the sense, to give it a further ap- 
pearance of reality; and so staid and sober was the gravity of his 
demeanour as to render it impossible for the clowns to solve the wonder 
by supposing that he was mad. During his declamation the orator 
‘easted inwardly on the stupid astonishment of his petrified audience, 
and he further regaled himself afterwards by imagining the strange cou- 
jectures that would commence at his departure. 
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Shelley was much interested by the account I gave him of this curious 
fact, from the relation of two persons, who had witnessed the perform- 
ance. He asked innumerable questions, which I was in general quite 
unable to answer ; and he spoke of it as something altogether miracu- 
lous, that any one should be able to recite extraordinary events in such 
a manner as to gain credence. As he insisted much upon the difficulty 
of the exploit, I told him that I thought he greatly over-estimated it. 
| was disposed to believe that it was in truth easy ; that faith and a cer- 
tain gravity were alone needed. I had been struck by the story, When 
| first heard it ; and I had often thought of the practicability of Imitating 
the deception, and although [ had never proceeded so far myself, | had 
once or twice found it convenient to attempt something similar, At 
these words Shelley drew his chair close to mine, and listened with pro- 
found silence and intense curiosity. 

| was walking one afternoon, in the summer, on the western side 
of that short street leading from Long Acre to Covent Garden, 
wherein the passenger is earnestly mvited, as a_ personal favour 
to the demandant, to proceed straightway to Highgate or to Kentish 
Town, and which is called, I think, James Street; I was about to enter 
Covent Garden, when an Irish labourer, whom I met, bearing an empty 
hod, accosted me somewhat roughly, and asked why T had run against 
him; 1 told him briefly that he was mistaken. Whether somebody had 
actually pushed the man, or he sought only to quarrel, and although he 
doubtless attended a weekly row regularly, and the week was already 
drawing to a close, he was unable to wait until Sunday for a broken 
head, L know not, but he discoursed for some time with the vehemence 
of aman who considers himself injured or insulted, and he concluded, 
being emboldened by my long silence, with a cordial invitation just to 
push him again. Several persons not very unlike in costume had ga- 
thered round him, and appeared to regard him with sympathy. When he 
paused, IT addressed to him slowly and quietly, and it should seem with 
ureat wravity, these words, as nearly as I can recollect them, “ I have 
put my hand into the hamper; [ have looked upon the sacred barley ; 1 
have eaten out of the drum! I have drunk and was well pleased: I have 
said, 09% surat, and it ‘is finished!’ ‘ Tlave you, Sir?” inquired the 
astonished Irishman, and his ragged friends instantly pressed round him 
with “ Where is the hamper, Paddy ?”—** What barley ?” and the like. 
And ladies from his own country, that is to say, the basket-women, sud- 
denly began to interrogate him, * Now, I say, Pat, where have you 
been drinking? What have you had?” | turned therefore to the right, 
leaving the astounded neophyte, whom I had thus planted, to expound 
the mystic words of initiation, as he could, to his inquisitive companions, 
As I walked slowly under the piazzas, and through the streets and 
courts, towards the west, I marvelled atthe ingenuity of Orpheus—if he 
were indeed the inventor of the Eleusinian mysteries—that he was able 
to devise words that, imperfectly as I had repeated them, and in the 
tattered fragment that has reached us, were able to soothe people so 
savage and barbarous as those to whom I had addressed them, and which, 
as the apologists for those venerable rites affirm, were manifestly well 
adapted to incite persons, who hear them for the first time, however rude 
they may be, to ask questions. Words, that can awaken curiosity, even 
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‘n the sluggish intellect of a wild man, and can thus open the inlet of 
knowledge ! , 

“ Konr ompaz ; and it is finished!” exclaimed Shelley, crowing with 
enthusiastic delight at my whimsical adventure. A thousand times as 
he strode about the house, and in his rambles out of doors, would he 
stop and repeat aloud the mystic words of initiation, but always with an 
energy of manner, and a vehemence of tone and of gesture, that would 
have prevented the ready acceptance, which a calm, passionless delivery 
had once procured for them. How often would he throw down his book, 
clasp his hands, and starting from his seat, erv suddenly, with a thrilling 
voice, ** | have said Konr ompar; and it is finished !” 


(To be continued.) 





LIFE’S BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


“A Palace and a Prison on each hand.”"—Byrown. 





PaLMyRA's palaces, where be they now ? 

Sidonia, Tyre, produce one gallant prow! 

Greece, Rome—how splendid once, and now how sunk ! 
This strangers rule, and that a drivelling monk ! 


The godlike form, the look of high command, , 
The patriots true who fulmined o'er the land, 
Maidens surpassing aught Apelles drew, 

And heroes worthy een such maids to woo— 

Oh for Rome's triumph now! that glorious sight, 
That nerved the soldier in the doubtful fight, 

Gave rapture to the struggle, and consoled 

F’en those whose eyes might ne’er that sight behold ; 
Yes! as life’s current faintlier ebbed and flowed 
Along those veins where late it madly glowed, 

As maimed in limb, and sick, though stern at heart, 
War's patriot victim saw the day depart, 

And felt around him night's chill damps arise, 

And heard afar the ravening jackall's cries, 

And knew, Oh God! how horrid is that hour! 

The death-pang’s fell and soul-depressing power ; 
Yes! een to him, who might not share its pride, 
Thoughts of that scene cave comfort as he died. 


Ah! ye who ponder o'er the classic page, 

And scorn, yet pity our degenerate age, 

Remember ! all 's comparative below, 

Rome had her Triumphs—we ‘ve the Lord Mayor's Show! 


Oh Babylon! in vastness and in wealth, 

Fe}l foe alike to virtue and to health, 

Vile London! how would Juvenal display 
Your vice and meanness, did he bless our day! 
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Not mine, alas! his fierce and graphie style, 

His smiting boldness, or his withering smile ; 
E’en when your crimes arouse my saddened rage, 
A simple bird-note—not from gilded cage, 

A gleam of sunshine on a distant bill, 

Or infant's moan, can bid my rage be still, 


Hail to the Sun! all hail the balmy breeze, 

The song of birds, the rustling wail of trees, 

Of hill and dale the beauty, and the scent 

Of each wild floweret for the season lent ? 

Hail Natures! hail! what aching raptures rise 
Within man’s breast, when to the sunny skies 

And verdant, incense-breathing hills he lifts 

His eyes, that beam with rapture on thy gifts! 

Oh! were man wise, how beauteous were this world! 
Strife’s clamour silenced, War's red banner furled, 
Vice banished, Fashion ceasing to mislead, 

And each intent to aid his fellow’s need, 

Enthusiast Fancy! furl thy wanton wing! 

Nature and Wisdom! view the crowded Ring! 
Birds, trees, and incense-wafting zephyrs ne'er 
Found favour with the crowd that loiters there! 

Can birds excruciate Rossini ?—trees 

Do well enough to rhyme, in Moore, with bees ; 
And though, no doubt, wild flow'rs smell sweet at dusk, 
Delcroix ! no flowers are equal to thy musk! 


‘Tis night ! my Lady, from her toilet risen, 
Spurns the dull calm of her domestic prison, 
Steps with a swan-like grace into her chair, 

The chance of cards and Seandal's sneers to dare ; 
Glitter the light-reflecting chrystal drops, 

Prattle the fair, and smile the approving fops. 
Ah! deem ye not that in that glittering crowd 
All hearts are calm, in conscious virtue proud! 
Still less that there the peasant'’s gem—Content, 
With gaudier gems and prouder joys is blent. 
Oh! could but one impassioned soul be bared, 
Were all the pangs of one proud heart declared, 
Not Indus’ wealth, scorned peasant, would allure 
Your breadless child such tortures to endure ! 
Ambition baulked, the vulture Envy’'s rage, 

Love mocked or crossed—can Grandeur these assuage ? 
Task the girl-bride of aged Croesus! ask 

Yon grandam’s bridegroom to remove his mask ! 
Ask her if wealth locked up can glad the heart ? 
Ask him how oft he prays that death may part ? 
Learn how her first, young, only love she nurses, 
And how his twenty-stone of age he curses ! 


Ye who as yet have human feelings left, 
And souls not wholly of life’s spring bereft, 
Turn ye from Fashion's glare and Falsehood's grin, 
From formal folly and punctilious sin ; 

From fools with heads of mud and hearts of stone, 
Who censure every folly but their own ; 

From these, and such as these, divert your gaze, 
To knaves whose vice no flippant bardlings praise, 
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To scenes where Sin undecorated walks, 

And Penury’s ghastly form in fetters stalks! 
See yon grim walls—and hark, yon stifled wail! 
Fresh from the revel pause—behold the Gaol ! 
The light is yellow—and the air is foul, 

And charged with reckless curse and harrowing howl. 
Hark! does the hymn of penitence arise ? 

Do heart-felt prayers float upward to the skies ? 
Oh no !—** Come, push the bow] and banish sorrow” 
Sings he whose doom perchance is fixed to-morrow ! 


Prayers mix with blasphemies, and songs with groans, 


Bovhood's fierce curse with Eld's despairing tones ; 
And scarcely can the thoughtful hearer say 
Which ought to send him saddest on his way. 
Turn where he may, the massive walls deride 
The captive’s fevered soul, except where glide, 
Faintly, as if unwilling there to shine, 

The Sun's rare rays, and there the double line 
Of frowning iron struggles witb the sheen, 

That shows like gems ‘mid death's corruption seen, 
Ye reckless happy! little do ye deem 

What horrid mockeries haunt the felon’s dream ; 
Now a fond mother clasps him to her breast, 
Anon stern judges tell the law's behest, 

Now boyhood's placid scenes before him float, 
Now grisly forms and spectral hangman gloat, 
And, wrestling with ideal foes, he wakes 

To mental horror, and corporeal aches ; 

Day brings no change, no hope, no blessing here, 
And Mirth rings ghastly on the lips of Fear. 

All the small courtesies are laid aside 

That serve our nature's viler truth to hide; 

And, having no more damning shame to fear, 
The awful things men are they here ‘appear. 


Things of a Court, fawn, compliment, and lie, 
As though Omniscience’ self ye might defy, 
Cheat, and be cheated, with polite deceit, 

Hate, and despise, yet warmly, fondly, greet ; 
Tell me that these aye desperate men ; what then ? 
I know all that; and know, too, they are men ; 
Men such as ye might be, had fortune frown'd 
On you :—be wise, be humble, and look round ; 
Scan your own bosoms; and believe it not 
Beneath your pride to mark the felon’s lot ; 

Nor deem the question worthless of your time 
How far yourselves have caused the felon’s crime ! 








W.T. 4H. 
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Tue characteristic of Egyptian architecture is Imagination; of Gre- 
cian architecture, Grace. When the Ptolemies assumed the sceptre of 
the Pharaohs, they blended the delicate taste of Ionia with the rich 
invention of the Nile; and they produced the most splendid creations 
of architectural power that can now be witnessed. Such is the refined 
Phile—such the magnificent Dendera—such the sumptuous Edfou! 

All the architectural remains of the most famous nations and the 
greatest empires,—the amphitheatres, and arches, and columns of the 
Romans; the fanes of the Greeks; the temples of the Syrians and 
Sicilians; the Colosseum, the Parthenon, the courts of Baalbec, the 
illars of Palmyra and Girgenti,—sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with the structures that line the banks of an African river. The 
mind makes a leap amid their vastness, their variety, and their number. 
New combinations rise upon our limited invention and contracted taste, 
—the pyramid, the propylon, the colossus, the catacomb, the obelisk, 
the sphinx. 

Take the map; trace the windings of the mysterious stream, whose 
source baflles even this age of enterprise, and which remains unknown 
even When the Niger is discovered. It flows through a wilderness. On 
one side are the interminable wastes of Libya; on the other, a rocky 
desart, leading to the ocean: yet its banks are fertile as a garden; and 
within 150 miles of the sea it divides into two branches, which wind 
through an immense plain, once the granary of the world. 

A Nubian passed me in a state of nudity, armed with a poisoned 
spear, and guarded by the skin of a hippopotamus, formed into a shield. 
In this country, the animal called man is fine, although his wants are 
few,—some rice, a calabash of palm wine, and the fish he himself 
spears, Are his ancestors the creators of the adjoining temple, covered 
with beautiful sculptures, and supported by colossal figures fifty feet in 
height? It is well to ponder, by the roar of the cataracts of the Nile, 
over the perfectibility of man. 

A light has at length broken into the darkness of Egyptian ages ; 
and although we cannot discover the source of the Nile, we can at least 
decipher its hieroglyphics. Those who are ignorant of the study are 
incredulous as to its fruits: they disbelieve in the sun, because they are 
dazzled by its beams. A popular miscellany is not the place to enter 
into a history, or a vindication, of the Phonetic system. I am desirous 
here only of conveying to the general reader, in an intelligible manner, 
some idea of the discoveries that are now unfolding themselves to the 
Egyptian antiquarian, and of wandering with him for a moment amid 
the marvellous creations of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, with a 
talisman which shall unfold for his instruction and amusement their mys- 
tical and romantic history. 

1 approach this mighty temple. A goose and globe, encircled in an 
oval, at once inform me that it was Constructed by a “ Son of the Sun,” 
ora ** Phrah,” or “* Pharaoh.” It is remarkable that the Greeks never 
once mention this memorable title, and simply because they have always 
translated it by their celebrated personification, ‘‘ Sol,” or “ Apollo.” 
In the obelisk of Hermapion, given by Ammianus Marcellinus, we 
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should therefore read, in the third column, instead of “ the powerful 
Apollo,” “ the powerful Phrah, the all-splendid Son of the Sun.” Pro. 
ceeding with the inscription, I also discover that the temple was con- 
structed by Rameses the Second,—a monarch of whom we have more 
to hear, and who also raised some of the most wonderful monuments of 
Thebes. 

The first step of the Egyptian student should be to eradicate from his 
mind all recollection of ancient authors. When he has arrived at his 
own results, he may open Herodotus with interest, read Diodorus with 
suspicion; but, above ail, he will then learn to estimate the value of the 
hitherto reviled Manetho, undoubtedly the fragments of the work of a 
genuine Egyptian writer. The history and theology of ancient Egypt 
must be studied on the sculptured walls of its palaces and temples, 
breathing with sacred mysteries and heroic warfare: its manners and 
customs in its catacombs and sepulchres, where the painter has cele- 
brated the minutest traits of the social life and the domestic economy of 
the most ancient of nations. 

Even in the time of Strabo, Egyptian Thebes was a city of enormous 
ruins, the origin of which no antiquary could penetrate. We now know 
by the inscriptions we decypher that these mighty monuments chiefly 
celebrate the achievements of a great conqueror,— Rameses the Second, 
or the Great, whom the most rigid critic would be rash to place later 
than fifteen hundyed years before Christ. These great creations, Jhere- 
fore, demonstrate the mature civilization of Egypt far beyond three 
thousand years back. Rameses and his illustrious predecessors, the 
Thothmes and the Amunoplhis, are described as monarchs of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. Thothmes the Fourth, one of these ancestors, cut the 
great Sphinx of the Pyramids; for the Pyramids themselves, it is now 
undeniable that they were not raised at the comparatively late period 
ascribed to them by Herodotus and Diodorus. No monuments in 
Egypt can be compared in antiquity with these buildings; and the 
names of the predecessors of Rameses the Great are found in their 
vicimity, evidently sculptured at a much later epoch. ‘* The Pyramids 
are at least ten thousand years old,” said Champollion to a friend of 
mine in Egypt, rubbing his hands, with eyes sparkling with all the 
enthusiasm of triumphant research. 

itis highly probable that Rameses the Great was the Sesostris of 
Lierodotus, This name is entirely a Greek invention, and is found on 
no Egyptian monuments. The splendid tomb, first opened by Belzoni, 
in the Valley of the Kings, is of the grandfather of this monarch— 
Rameses the First, It is evident, from the Theban sculptures and in- 
scriptions, that Rameses and his predecessors were engaged in a long 
war with a most powerful enemy, and that that enemy was an Oriental 
people, a nation with fair countenances and flowing robes, dwelling in 
a lully and well-wooded country. It is probable that this nation was 
the Assyrians, who, according to ancient writers, invaded Egypt under 
Ninus and Semiramis. Thothmes the Third and Fourth, Amunoph, 
and Rameses the First, carried on this war with uncertain succes% 
The successor of Rameses the First, whose phonetic name is doubtful, 
was not unworthy of the son whom the gods accorded to him as 4 
reward for his yalour and magnificence. ‘This anonymous sovereign 
led the war in person, and probably against degenerate princes. On 
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the walls of Karnak—a sculptured scroll, more durable than those of 
his poets and historians—we find him, in his triumphal chariot, leading 
a host of infantry and chariots, attacking fortified places, defended by 
lofty walls and surrounded by water. ‘The enemy is seen clearing their 
country in advance, driving away their cattle, and felling forests to im- 
rede the progress of the invader’s chariots ; but at length the victorious 
Pharoah returns to his Nile with crowds of prisoners, bearing every 
variety of rich and fantastic tribute. 

The son of this chieftain was Rameses the Second, or the Great. 
Following the example of his illustrious predecessor, he soon led a 
numerous and chosen army to extend the Oriental conquests of the 
Egyptians. He passed along the sea-coast of a country, which is, 
without doubt, Syria, since the name of Rameses the Second is still 
found on that shore, near the ancient Berytus and modern Beiroot. 
He continued his march into the interior, where we at length find him 
opposed on the banks of a great river, probably the Euphrates, by a 
powerful force. On the opposite bank of the river is a vast and 
strongly-fortified city. ‘The battle is fought and won. The Orientals 
are defeated, and sue for peace. ‘The city is not represented as taken, 
yet sieges are often sculptured on these walls, and the Egyptian army 
is always supplied with scaling ladders and the testudo. And what was 
this city? Was it Babylon /—was it Nineveh ? How wonderful is it, 
at this remote period, to read, for the first time, the Gazettes of the 
Pharoahs ! 

It does not appear to have been the object of the Egyptians to make 
any permanent settlement in these conquered countries. They laid 
waste lands, they accumulated plunder, they secured peace by the dread 
of their arms, and, returning home with the same rapidity that they ad- 
vanced, they enjoyed and commemorated their victories in the embel- 
lishment of their majestic cities. The remainder of the long reign of 
Rameses the Great was passed in the cultivation of the arts, A greater 
number of monuments, statues, and temples, bear the name of this 
King, than of any other who ruled in Egypt, and there are few remains 
of any city in that country where it is not met with. ‘To him we are 
indebted alike for the rock temples of Nubia, and the inimitable obelisks 
of Luxoor. He raised that splendid structure on the western side of 
Thebes, supported by colossal statues, and which is foolishly styled the 
Memnonium. He made great additions to Karnak ; he built the temple 
of Osiris at Abydus; he adorned the great temple of Memphis with 
colossal statues, for which he evidently had a passion; and, finally, 
amid a vast number of other temples, especially in Nubia, which it 
would be tedious to recount, and other remains, he cut the famous 
Monticeelian obelisk, now at Rome. Whatever a have been the 
actions recorded of Sesostris, one thing is certain, that no Egyptian 
King ever surpassed or equalled the second Rameses, Let us then 
allow that history has painted in too glowing colours the actions of that 
hero—too great for the limited power of Europe; and remain pers 
that, so far from aiming at the conquest of the world, the utmost extent 
of his march was confined to the countries bordering on Assyria, 
Arabia, and part of Aithiopia, from which country Rameses is repre- 
sented as receiving tribute. 

The conquests of Rameses the Second secured a long peace to Egypt, 
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The reigns of his two successors, however, are celebrated for the crea- 
tion of the great avenue of sphinxes at Thebes, leading from Luxoor 
to Karnak, a mile and a quarter in extent, a sumptuous evidence of 
the prosperity of Egypt and of the genius of the Pharaohs. War, how- 
ever, broke out again under Rameses the Third, but certainly against 
another power, and it would appear a naval one. _ Returning victorious, 
the third Rameses added a temple to Karnak, and raised the temple and 
the palace of Medeenet Haboo. Here closes the most interesting period 
of Egyptian history. A long succession of princes, many of whom 
bore the name of Rameses, followed, but, as far as we can observe, they 
were distinguished neither in architecture nor war. There are reasons 
which may induce us to believe that the Trojan war happened during 
the reign of the third Rameses. The poetical Memnon is not found in 
Egyptian records. The name is not Egyptian, although it may be a 
corruption. It is useless to criticise this invention of the lying Greeks, 
to whose blended conceit and carelessness we are indebted for the 
almost total darkness in which the records of antiquity are enveloped, 
The famous musical statue of Memnon is still seated on. its throne, 
dignified and serene, on the plain of Thebes. It is a colossus fifty feet 
in height, and the base of the figure is covered with inscriptions of the 
Greek and Roman travellers vouching that thev had listened to the wild 
sunrise melody. ‘The learned and ingenious Mr. Wilkinson, who has 
resided at Thebes upwards of ten years, studying the monuments of 
Egypt, appears to me to have solved the mystery of this music. He 
informed me that having ascended the statue, he discovered that some 
metallic substance had been inserted in its breast, which, when struck, 
emitted a very melodious sound. From the attitude of the statue, a 
priest might easily have ascended in the night,‘and remained completely 
concealed behind the mighty arms while he struck the breast; or, 
which is not improbable, there was probably some secret way to ascend 
now blocked up; for this statue, with its remaining companion, although 
now isolated in their situation, were once part of an enormous temple, 
the ruins of which yet remain, and the plan of which may yet be 
traced. Thanks to the Phonetic system, we now know that this musical 
statue is one of Amunoph the Second, who lived many centuries before 
the Trojan war. The truth is, the Greeks, who have exercised almost 
as fatal an influence over modern knowledge as they have a beneficial 
one over modern taste, had no conception of anything more ancient 
than the Trojan war, except Chaos. Chaos is a poetic legend, and the 
Trojan war was the squabble of a few marauding clans. ‘* Where 
are the records of the great Assyrian monarchy? Where are the books 
of the Medes and Persians? Where the learned annals of the 
Pharaohs ? 

Fortunate Jordan! Fortunate Ilissus! I have waded through the 
sacred waters; with difficulty I traced the scanty windings of the 
classic stream. Alas! for the exuberant Tigris; alas! for the mighty 
Euphrates ; alas! for the mysterious Nile !” 

t is curious that no allusion whatever to the Jews has yet turned 
up on any Egyptian monuments, But upon the walls of Me- 
deenet Haboo I observed, more than once repeated, the Ark borne in 
triumph. This is not a fanciful resemblance, It responds in every 


particular, 
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I have noticed the history of ancient Egypt, because some know- 
ledge of it is necessary to illustrate Thebes. I quit a subject which, 
however curious, is probably of too confived an interest for the general 
reader, and I enter in his company the City of the Hundred Gates. 

The Nile winds through the valley of Thebes—a valley formed by 
ranges of mountains, which on one side defend it from the great Lybian 
desart, and on the other from the rocky wilderness that leads to the Red 
Sea, On each side of the stream are two great quarters of ruins. On 
the side of the Red Sea are Luxoor and Karnak, on the opposite bank 
the great temple called the Memnonium, and the various piles which, 
under the general title of Medeenet Haboo, in all probability among 
other structures comprise the principal palace of the more ancient 
Pharaohs. On the Lybian side, also, are the cemeteries of the great 
city—the mummy caves of Gornou, two miles in extent; above them, 
excavated in the mountains, the tombs of the Queens, and in the adja- 
cent valley of Beban-el-Malook the famous tombs of the Kings. The 
population of the City of the Hundred Gates now consists of a few 
Arab families, who form four villages of mud huts clustered round those 
gigantic columns and mighty obelisks, a single one of which is sought 
for by the greatest sovereigns of Europe for their palaces and museums 
as the rarest of curious treasures. Often, indeed, have I seen a whole 
Arab village rising from the roof of a single Egyptian temple. Dendera 
is an instance. The population of Gornou, in number between three 
and four hundred, reside solely in the tombs. 

I think that Luxoor, from its situation, first attracts the notice of the 
traveller. It is close on the river, and is built on a lofty platform, — Its 
enormous columns are the first specimen of that colossal genius of the 
Pharaohs which the Ptolemies never attempted to rival. The entrance 
to this temple is through a magnificent propylon, that is, a portal flanked 
by massy pyramidal moles, It is two hundred feet in breadth, and rises 
nearly sixty feet above the soil. This gate is entirely covered with 
sculpture, commemorating the triumph of Rameses the Great over the 
supposed Assyrians. On each side of the portal are two colossal sta- 
tues of red granite, buried in the sand up to their shoulders, but mea- 
suring thence, to the top of their crowns, upwards of twenty feet. On 
each side of them, a little in advance, rise the two most perfect obelisks 
that remain, also of red granite, and each about eighty feet high. From 
the propylon you pass into a peristyle court, about two hundred and 
thirty feet long by one hundred and seventy, the roof of which was once 
supported by double rows of columns, many of which now remain ; and 
soon through other pyramidal gates, and courts, and porticoes and 
chambers, which are, in all probability, of a more ancient date than the 
gates, and obelisks, and colossi, first described, and which last were per- 
haps added by Rameses, who commemorated his triumph by rendering a 
celebrated building still more famous. 

From Luxoor you proceed to Karnak, the other great division on 
this side of the river, through an avenue of sphinxes considerably above 
a mile in extent ; and hetd I should observe that Egyptian sphinxes are 
either andro or crio sphinxes, the one formed by the union of the lion 
with the man, and the other of the lion with the ram. Their mystery is 
at lehuth penetrated. “They are male and never female. They are male 
and they are monarchs. ‘This great avenue, extending from Luxoor to 
Ucl.—voL, XXXV. NO. CXLIL. 4 
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Karnak, was raised by he two immediate successors of the great Ra- 
meses, and represents their long line of ancestry. 

All the marvels of the world sink before the first entrance into Kar. 
nak. It may vie with the Alps and the Andes, The obclisks of 
Luxoor mav be unrivalled, the se ulptures of Medeenet Haboo more ex. 
quisite, the colossus of the Memnonium more gigantic, the paintings of 
the royal tombs more curious and instructive, but criticism ceases before 
the multifarious wonders of the halls and courts of Karnak, and the 
mind is open only to one general impression of colossal variety, 

1 well remember the morning when I stood before the propylon, or 
chief entrance of Karnak. The silver stars were still shining in the 
cold blue heaven, that afforded a beautiful relief to the mighty structure, 
built of a light yellow stone, and quite unstained by the winds of three 
thousand years, ‘The front of this colossal entrance is very much broader 
than the front of our cathedral of St. Paul's, and its height exceeds that 
of the Trajan column, [tis entirely without sculptures, a rare omission, 
and doubtless intended, that the unity of the effect should not be broken. 
The great door in the centre is sixty-four feet in height. 

Through this you pass into columned courts, which, in any other 
place, woul l command undivided attention, until you at length arrive in 
front of a second propylon, Ascending a flight of steps, you enter the 
great hall of Karnak. The area of this hall is nearly fifty-eight thou- 
sand square feet, and it has recently been calculated, that four such 
churches as our St. Martins-in-the-Fields might stand side by side in 
this unrivalled chamber, without occupying the whole space. The roof, 
formed of single stones, compared with which the masses at Stonehenge 
would appear almost bricks, has fallen in; but the one hundred and 
thirty-four colossal columns, which supporte ‘d it, and which are consider- 
ably above thirty feet in circumference, still remain, and, with the walls 
and propyla, are completely covered with sc ulpture d forms, I shall not 
attempt to describe any other part of Karnak. The memory aches with 
the effort; there are many buildings attached to it, larger than most 
te a gh there are an infinite number of gates, and obelisks, and co- 
lossi; but the imagination cannot refrain from calling up some sac red 
or heroic procession, moving from Luxeor to Karnak, in melodious 
pomp, through the great avenue of sphinxes, and ranging themselves in 
glorious groups around the gigantic columns of this sublime structure. 
What feudal splendour, and what Gothic ceremonies, what tilts and 
tournaments, and what ecclesiastic festivals, could rival the vast, the 
beautiful, and solemn magnificence of the old Egy ptians ? 

Crossing the river to Western Thebes, we arrive at the two seated 
colossi, one of which I have already noticed as the musical Memnon. 
These doubtless once guarded the entrance of some temple more ane 
cient than any remai: ‘ing, for they were raised by yeaa the Second, 
a predecessor, by some generations, of the great Rameses. They were, 
doubtless, once seated on each side of a sropylon, as at Luxoor, and in 
all probability were flanked by obelisks. Whether the temple were 
destroyed for materials for more recent structures, or whether it has 
sunk under the accumulations of the slimy soil, may be decided by the 
future excavator. 

We arrive at the Memnonium. This temple was raised by Rameses 
the Great. In the colossal caryatides we recognize the same genius 
that excavated the rocks of Ipsambul, and supported a cavern temple 
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neon the heads of giants. From the Memnonium came the statue that 
i; now in the British Museum. But this figure, though a fine specimen 
of Egyptian sculpture, sinks, as far as magnitude is concerned, into 
insignificance when compared with the statue of Rameses himself, 
which, broken off at the waist, now lies prostrate in the precinets of the 
sanctuary. This is probably the most huge colossus that the Egyptians 
ever constructed. The fragment is of red granite, and of admirable 
workmanship. Unfortunately the face is entirely obliterated. It lies 
upon its back, and in its fall has destroyed all the temple within reach. It 
measures more than sixty fect round the shoulders, the breadth of the 
instep is nearly seven feet, and the hieroglyphical figures engraven on 
the arm are large enough for a man to walk in. 

Perhaps the most interesting group of ruins at Thebes is the quarter 
of Medeenet Haboo. Most of the buildings are of the time of Rameses 
the Third. The sculptured walls of the great temples, covered with 
battles, chariots, captives, and slaves, have been worthily described by 
the vivid pen of Mr. Hamilton. They celebrate the victorious cam- 
paigns of the monarch, Here also the third Rameses raised his palace. 
And it is curious, among other domestic subjects, that we find represented 
on the walls, ina very admirable style, Rameses playing chess with 
his Queen. Chess is, probably, a most ancient Oriental game, Rameses 
the Third lived before the Trojan war, to which the Greeks, as usual, 
ascribe the invention of chess. 

The sepulchres of Thebes still remain to be described, a theme more 
fertile in interest and instruction, than even its palaces and temples. 
The arts of the Egyptians must be studied in their tombs, and to learn 
how this remarkable people lived, we must even go where they were 
buried. ‘To cite no other instances in a paper which is already too long, 
it is from a painting in a tomb near Bent-hassan that we learn how the 
Egyptians procured from the distant quarries of Nubia those masses of 
stone and granite with which they raised the columns of Karnak and the 
Obelisks of Luxoor. 

Put we must conclude. We have touched a virgin subject rich with 
delightful knowledge, and if our readers be not wearied with wandering 
on the banks of the Nile, we may perhaps again introduce them to the 
company of the Pharaohs. 

Marco Po to, Junior. 





SONNET, 


Comer to my soul—to me—be not remiss, 
Like Hope, to visit my most great distress ; 
For I will greet thee with a kind caress, 
As true and pure as Love's most holy kiss: 
What are the ills of other worids, or this, 
Which Love may not forgive—may not redress; 
And surely, on this earth, the power to bless 
Is the great mystery of human bliss. 
Come, then, Affection,— shed such influence 
As morning bears upon her dewy wing,— 
Beams, such as brighten the dull common sense, 
And tears to weep on ev'ry earthly thing. 
Bring Peace—the holy meed ot Innocence, 
And with thee, thine own consolation bring. 
z2 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR LITERATURE. 
To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine. 


GentLeMeNn,—ls it not remarkable that at a period when Literature 
flutters throughout the land on a million of leaves, and creeps into all 
corners in the guise of the most popular forms,—for, like an Egyptian 
pl: ure, the frogs, the lice, and the flies cover our tables,—at so flourish- 
ing a period, | say, is it not remarkable that some of your contempo- 
rary editors are so querulous on the decline of Literature itself? It has 
been repeatedly announced from very respectable quarters that our Lite- 

rature is not in a sound and healthy state. What a fearful paradox !— 
A multiplicity of publications, and no Literature !—an incalculable num- 
ber of books, and not a single work !—unwearied writers, and we cannot 
discover one great author! Has the republic of letters with us dege- 
nerated into a most shameless parish, where all its inhabitants are a 
spurious brood, and not a single legitimate heir to literary fame is to be 
found ? 

Surely we have had novelties ; but I know not how it happens, no- 
velty seems to extinguish itself, ‘and, at length, if you have nothing but 
novelty, you appear to have something quite obsolete. Have you not 
had several ingenious writers, who have provided you with a title, and 
written without a subject? Have they not discovered a new art of 
writing ?—the Art of writing on Nothing! Delightful art! unincumbered 
by knowledge, and never delayed by the pause of meditation! How 
unreasonable the complaint that our metropolitan authors, under the 
guise of Literature, have long ceased to be literary! Why should you 
look for any literature in productions where authors do not pretend to 
be men of letters, but simply prosperous artists in their new-found Art, 
who are eloquent when arguing in jest,—original from their elevating 
absurdity -—and, with such chimerical excellencies, display their adroit- 
ness in doing things the wrong way, like walking backwards, or dancing 
topsy-turvy / 

We have had “ Family” and “ National” Libraries. These form an 
epoch in the history of our Literature ; though, like defaced mile-stones, 
we can now hardly count by them to measure our way. Were not these 
Literature? Was it not a magnificent conception in persons who them- 
selves were not literary, to provide us with books upon all subjects, just 
as if no subject had hitherto been treated on in any book? Our old 
libraries were to be considered as empty shelves; and a new race of 
Improvisatore Classics, who, with no previous studies, and with volant 
pens, were without thinking, to mature our thoughts, without knowledge 
to increase our stores. All subjects were to be recomposed by the 
handicraft of mechanical assiduity ; the transcriptions of a morning were 
to exhaust the learning which had cost some of them their whole lives; 
and the most inferior writers in the nation were to render nugatory the 
finished labours of the most excellent writers of England, One is 
astounded that this “ cheap and commodious” scheme of books should 
cease to be considered domestic by * families,” and “ national” by the 
nation. 


How unjust, how cruel, then, are these murmurs which the public raise 
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against the wretched taste of the publishers, and the ineptitude of the 
writers! But, with great respect be it said, the public at times judge 
wrongly. ‘The publishers have no tastes, nor are the writers inept: this 
we shall demonstrate. 

Johnson once declared that the booksellers were the true patrons of 
Literature ; but this was probably the effusion of a moment, when his 
gratitude exceeded his sagacity. Booksellers should neither be calum- 
niated nor lauded. ‘They are neutralised beings in the literary commu- 
nity: they patronise only what is vendible ; and their hostility to learn- 
ing or genius is only an act of self-defence. 

In Johnson’s day the public were not satiated with literature, and it 
was the interest of the purveyors of new books to furnish those excellent 
works which have kept their station as the Classics of England. But 
no bibliopolist patronises an unpopular work of recondite research or 
racy novelty ; for no bookseller has yet aspired to the honours of mar- 
tyrdom. The profound learning of Lightfoot could never procure a 
publisher in his day ; but a century afterwards, when that learning was 
appreciated, the booksellers speculated on the erudite tomes. 

The truth is, neither the publisher nor the author by profession can 
avoid their compliance with the reigning mode, whatever that may be. 
They set up their booths in the market-place ; the wares are those in 
demand ; and the quality of the manufacture is inevitably reduced by 
expedition and quantity. New kinds of readers put into requisition new 
classes of writers. The publishers are mere agents of the public taste, 
after which they are incessantly inquiring ; and their popular authors 
contrive to float down the stream, where to fathom depths would be an 
obstruction cautiously to be avoided. When Johnson noticed this pa- 
tronage of Literature from booksellers, he only indicated a secondary 
cause—the first and final one is the public taste. 

But public taste is mutable, like other earthly vanities. ‘The folly of 
the public may tum to wisdom, as their better sense and purer taste 
have sometimes taken an adverse direction, We have our revolutions 
in literature as well as in politics. The chain of human events no 
mortal hand can break ; but we may sometimes detect the cause without 
Which no revolution proceeds. 

The first age of taste and novelty in our popular Literature, or with 
what we have since called “ the Reading Public,” may be traced from 
the primitive days of the Spectators. The popular effects produced by 
these papers at ‘the time were unequalled in the history of Literature, 
By their happy invention Addison rescued periodical composition from 
the dregs of politics and polemics, in giving a more elevated direction 
to the national taste, by morals and literature. Even the wits and 
men of letters caught a new manner of thinking, of which they had 
little or no notion before, by this ** new manner of writing,” as it was 
then called. ‘Twenty thousand of the Spectators have been sold in one 
day, which is far more, considering the number of readers of those 
times, than even the hundred thousand of the present more excited 
period, The Spectators penetrated even to the Highlands, and were 
read with the news of the week by the grave politicians whe congregated 
after chureh on Sundays. They did more ; for they were soon imitated, 
and their very titles copied, throughout Europe. 
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With Johnson arose another ace of reflection and criticism, and his 
genius was of that order which “ae its own character on the public 
mind. Literature flowed over the land. The W artons disclosed the 
stores of research, and a new province, that oO ( literary history, en- 
larged our intellectual dominion. A school of induiiters, investicators, 
and literary anti tari s, the ‘Tyrwhits, the Ritsons, the Malones, the 
Steevenses, the Farmers, and the Pe ‘revs crowded together, and these 
gave our country a literature of whieh we had hitherto been unconscious 
of the possession. ‘The art of writing accomplished its last charm, and 
criticism closed its last code. History opportunely struck at a new 
vein, and philosophy was touching its meridian. We have outlived 
even this later period. 

The succeeding generation, of which we form a part, no longer called 
for instruction which they possessed by no wisdom of their own, and no 
longer were novices in the arts of ¢ umposition, Which they sue cessfully 
practised by the skill of their predecessors, Prodigal heirs of large in- 
seamen our Sybarites wantoned in the literature of amusement, until 
we see them at length adopt this more modern art of writing—on 
Nothing ! 

A revolution in the literary republic had indeed been fast approach- 
ing. Literature had become monotonous with mimetic elegance. The 
studies of Lirerarure had hitherto never been allied with the studies of 
Science. Thirty vears have scarcely elapsed since literary men pro- 
fessed themselves un: wequainted with sciences which they regarded as 
foreign to se To pursuits of Literature, The finest writers, and of the most 
original genins in our language, have not been men of science. 

From an exhausted world of Literature the public flew to another, in 
whieh Darwin first invoked the marvels of imagination, and Davy dis- 
played the marvels of reality. The Roya. Insrivurron easily seduced 
the public affection from a decayed Literature, and all classes resorted 
to that nove ce scene with the curiosity of children gathering shells on the 
shores of the ocean. The professors of science, descending from their 
chairs, converted the lecture into a drawing room, and the “ reading 
public” became a ~ lic of auditors and spectators. A royal road to 
science, so long despaired of, seemed open to the fashionable world. 
The terms of passage were the easiest. Of their votaries the "y re quired 
no expenditure of the higher faculties ; neither the se nsibilities of taste, 
nor the investigation of judicial opinions; nothing of the finer toil of 
the intellect, A receptive memory, a listening ear, and a delighted eye 
sufficed for the experiment performed on the green cloth, or the dia- 
gram chalked on the black board. The lounge of a morning’s science 
furnished the prate of the evening conversazione, It put into regular 
business, at fixed hours, all the nothing-to-do gentry, ladies and gen- 
tlemen ; and the retail and detail of the discovery of the day, for all at 
first seemed discovery, gave importance to the trifler, was learning for 
the illiterate, and broke even the obdurate silence of the dull. No re- 
searches were now valued but which tended to the manufacturing in- 
terest, or vanished in a new gas. The history of the strata of the 
earth was found more interesting than that of what was acted on it. 
No principles seemed important to mankind but truisms, or paradoxes 
for the political economists, Ail history was deemed fabulous, all Li- 
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terature futile. ‘The sole test of all things was pronounced to be “ Uti- 
lity,” and nothing was allowed to be useful but what the Utilitarians 
liked best. ‘* Things, but not words!” was the cry ; yet never was there 
atime when ‘confusion was more confounded” by an indefinable no- 
menclature, a barbarous neologism, and vague “ first principles.” 
System encountere d system, till Time blew into air the bubbles of 
Science, as that old lord and master equally weeded from the soil those 
parasitical plants of Literature which could not endure the change of 
seasons, 

In Literature, substances may have their shadows, for good works 
may be feebly imitated; but with the Art of writing on Nothing, now 
successfully practised, it is living amongst shadows where it would be 
hopeless to look for anything tangible and permanent. The public may 
be amused until the hour comes when every one resorts to his own 
secret judgment, and the private test decides on the real value of the 
novelties which had so long passed current. While we allow for the 
mutations of Time in the coinage of new tastes and the objects of new 
pursuits, yet, in the end, whatever form the pre ‘clous metal assumes, be 
itthe anctent Angel or the modern Sovereign, it must be weighed by the 
Pix, and tremble in the goldsmith’s scale. The intrinsic value can re- 
ceive no increase, and suifer no diminution by its fashion, 


Arricus. 





ONNET. 


Anp is it thus—and must it ever be— 
That all we love the most must pass away,— 
That all we have loved, shall be as the day, 

Forgotten, when no more the Sun we see! 

The giant oak bends unto Time’s decree— 

The tender blossom withers from the spray— 
The green of summer turns to winter grey,— 

And oh, ye joys of spring-tide, where are ye! 

Gone, and for ever gone :—and so shall die 
All that the mind delights in or reveres, 

In the cold dust of Memory they shall lie 
To be awaked no more by sighs or tears. 

Alas! thou canst not live, most beauteous Love, 

On the rude earth, or—die in heaven above. 
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JEANIE STEVENSON. A TALE OF THE DOMINIE. 


To have been a born gentleman, and carefully educated in the ambi- 
tions of genteelity, never did me any good that I can see; for my wan- 
derings through life have generally been on foot, like a pedlar ; my taste 
has always inclined to grovel towards nature and simplicity ; and so, 
whatever circumstances I have met with that interested my heart, have 
generally happened among the poorer and the less fortunate sort of 
people. In these circumstances, humble as I have ever demeaned 
myself, T have sometimes been called in to assist In many grave and 
solemn deliberations ; and though the fate of empires certainly did not 
depend on the result, these ¢ onsultations often had much to do with the 
fortunes and feelings of interesting beings, whose happiness in their own 
lowly circle . as as dear to them as that of ki ngs on their thrones; and 
whose simple sorrows, from whatever they might arise, had certainly 
much less chance of the sympathy of the world, 

It was when I was gone forth ou one of my summer-day travellings 
that T bethought me, as T plodded along, concerning the likely fate of 
one in whom I had always taken a spec ial interest. She was a lassie- 
bairn when T knew her first; for I remembered her from an infant, and 
a bonnie baby she was, and now she was a grown woman ; and thie last 
time [ was in this part of the country I had an inkling of something 
concerning her sent in at the corner of my ear, that now, as I thought 
on it, stirred up the prophesyings of my mind. W hy a wandering old 
fool as | was should thus concern myself, as 1 journeyed by the | way- 
side, about a pretty blossom like Jeanie Stevenson, was certainly most 
unaccountable: but human nature is a mystery; and thus it hath always 
happened to me, that, whilst the flowers of womankind have for many 
years bloomed and faded around me, and various joys and griefs of 
others have interested me to witness, to me these have ever been matters 
of exterior contemplation, circumstances having still interposed between 
me and this branch of experimental philosophy. When, therefore, I got 
into the little sea-port which now lay before me, and drew near to the 
house where Jeanie’s parents dwelt, all the beauty of the Firth, which 
the town overlooked, could not abstract me from my own uneasy 
thoughts, or prevent an involuntary train of sombre anticipation re- 
garding the fate of one who was worthy to occupy the benevolent 
musings of an old man. 

When I came to the door, which I knew it was expected I should 
seck as soon as I arrived, I saw, by the very dimness of the brass 
knocker, that things within did not wear their usual brightness; and yet 
inside everything appeared as formerly, and I was received with even 
more than the usual cordiality. Still I thought an air of solemnity ap- 
peared in the countenances of my host and his wife: it seemed strange 
that I should find them thus seated in conclave at that hour of the day ; 
— in short, I seemed to have disturbed them in the midst of some serious 
discussion ; and when Jeanie re-entered, for she had retired on first 
hearing me, I saw by her face that she had been crying. 


“ What's this that’s among you, sirs,” said I, as they all remained 
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silent; ‘I hope no evil dispensation has been sent to disturb the com- 
fort of this happy house 2” 

« Every house that ever I kenned,” said the old man, “ has at times 
a waft of unhappiness passing through it, as every heart that lives has 
its occasional pang. But take a seat, and speak to us, sir—Jeanie, 
there, is our subject; she was aye a great favourite of yours, and you 
are well come to give her and us a word of counsel.” . 

“ What can this be now?” [ thought, as Jeanie again rose, and was 
about to retire. Her father, however, commanded her to tarry ; and as 
| looked in the sad countenance of the pretty young thing, and the knit 
brows and stern thoughtfulness evinced by her mother, the whole matter 
flashed at once on me; for L had heard of the crosses and troubles that 
her father had encountered; I knew that he had no excellence in 
worldly craft; and [ saw that the two parents, in the dread and despe- 
ration of approaching poverty, had made up their minds to make mer- 
chandise of their only daughter. 

Postponing, however, any reply as long as I could, [ only said, “ Ye'll 
excuse me, Mr, Stevenson, but its higher wisdom than mine that you 
would need to apply to, if ye speak of counsel on family affairs.” 

“It’s needless to be modest about it, Mr. Balgownie,” said the old 
man; ‘* for there’s the lassie’s eye fixed upon your face already, as if 
she expected you to take her part against her own flesh and blood, in 
favour of the wilful fancies and wayward inclinations of youth, It’s a 
solemn concern for my daughter there, Sir; no less than a maidenly 
liking to be disposed, and a sober marriage to be composed ; and 
whether the old and experienced, or the young and the romantic, are 
likely to form the wisest judgment upon such matters, 1 leave you this 
moment to pronounce.” 

* They are likely to judge very differently, at least,” I replied quietly ; 
and IT had no sooner spoken the words, than happening to glance on the 
instant in Jeanie’s face, the gleam of hope that shot through the tears 
from her eye almost took me by the heart to witness it, “ It’s not for 
me to speak,” I continued, ** upon so delicate a matter as this sweet 
lassie’s happiness ; but if you will have my opinion, ye’ll be pleased to 
be more circumstantial anent the whole business.” 

‘* T'll tell you it all in three words,” said Jeanie’s mother, now striking 
in, * and it can be no new tale to aman of observation like you. Since 
the weary sea became the grave of our first-born, and Willie, my next, 
was laid, in his eighteenth year, in a drier and a nearer bed, and so the 
black door of death closed upon much of all that was dear to us in life, 
it was not to be expected but that our thoughts and our hopes should be 
deeply set upon this bonnie lassie bairn; and that, how she should come 
to be mated and matched, and protected from the vicissitudes of a cold- 
hearted world, gave us, as you may think, no little concern. It was not 
to be supposed either, that a face like her’s—although I say it, that’s her 
own mother—could be often seen in Brideport kirk, without lads and 
lovers to covet such as Jeanie. ‘To young William Ptolomy, the bravest 
and brawest of all that came about her, it could not be said that fora 
time her father and I had any particular objection ; although we knew 
that the poor lad had more hopes than havings, and more spunk and 0 
and pleasant manners, than any real present convertible substance. - But 
as the proverb says, ‘ every stick has its nick, and every hank has its reel,’ 
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and so Willie was dependant on his father, and the seams and stitches 
of the old man’s affairs have begun to be o’er-clearly seen, it’s feared that 
he'll soon have to come to his bunkers, which will send the voung lad to 
try further what his wits can do for him, which ve know, Domiinie. is 
htt a lean reversion for the kee ‘ping of a puir man’s wile ; and so times 
having changed to the unfortunate youth, as well as to ourselves, it be. 
hoves us to be mindfu’ of our daughter's hap; for it never does for twa 
misfortunates to cleck their wants together, or if they do, nill they will 
they, the progeny may come one day to the string and the wallet t, and 
that would ill go down wi’ the genty feclings of my daughter. 

“ Now there mieht be no occasion for haste in my Jeanie turning the 
hack o' he ‘rt hand on puir Willie Ptolomy, but an offer has come to her 
from another airt, which should in no case be hastily turned from our 
door. The Laird o’ Greendykes is a green and gash man—forty -seven 
or thereabout will measure the tale of his years, and a thousand pund 
Scots, or thereabouts, maun be the least sum of the produce o’ his rigs, 
It’s no doubt a naturality that a young woman should like a young man 
to daut her and dandle her to kirk and fair; but it’s few lasses that just 
gets the lad that rins most in their mind—especially in thae uncanny 
times; and if my daughter, Jeanie, would just take the profier of the 
Laird o° Greendy kes, she would ave be sure of meal in the girnel, and 

cheese in the chissit, a full awmry, and a plenished purse, and that’s 
mair substantial than toom love to a tocherless lass. Noo, take care, 
Dominie, what ye'll answer to that.” 

Involuntarily, as | considered what I should say, I turned my eyes 
again to Jeanie’s face, and I declare as I scanned her anxious look, the 
very power of speech was for a time taken from me. ‘ Far be it from 
me to interfere between parent and child, in a case like this,” I said at 
length; “ inasmuch as no man can answer for the effects of the counsel 
that might be given thisday. Your daughter that sits weeping there, is 
the real lamb of the sacrifice, that, being caught by the horns of the 
world’s evil, now waiteth to be made an offering to Mammon, the root of 
much unrighteousness, To plunge the knife of sacrifice into a young 
heart.—to cut asunder the twining tendrils of green affection, and that 
in the moment of another’s misfortune, is doubtless a sore evil ; but one,” 
| added, catching the eye of her father, ** to which it were perhaps 
wisest for Jeanie patiently to submit, if her parents think it best for their 
and her happiness, as obedience to them is unquestionably her duty. 
To herself, however, I would refer the matter, for she alone can answer 
for the state of her own feelings, and the strength she can bring to 
meet the occasion. But is it really necessary, Mr. Stevenson, to be so 
instantaneous and categorical | * 

“ Itis, Mr. Balgownie,” he said, ** for this is no newly mooted mat- 
ter; and the Laird o’ Greendykes is getting to a peremptory in it, as it 
is the nature of a wealthy man to be, when he would have his own will; 
and more than that, | have heard this very afternoon that old Mr. Pto- 
lomy has already gotten into some lawyer's grip, and that Willie, his 
son, is likely to be off to Heligoland, or some other place abroad, and 
where would my puir daughter be then, wi’ a ruined man and a land- 
louper? VW hat say ye to that?” 

“ These are yood worldly reasons, no doubt,” I said, “ for the world 
is ave ready to punish a man for his misfortunes; but your daughter”— 
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“ Mr. Balgownie,” interrupted he, “ | expected you to come more to 
the point. It’s far from expedient, Sir, for a man of your sense to tall 
sentimental tropes before a young lassie, on an occasion like this, just 
to put evil thoughts into her head, — It’s hurtful, Sir! very hurtful.” 

“Ifthe happiness of life, Mr. Stevenson,” I replied, ‘* consisted only 
in full girnels of meal, and chissets of cheese, | would at once confess 
mvself in the wrong; but though I acknowledge the value of these sub- 
stantial comforts, | have not forgotten that | once was young, and I 
have seen enough to know that there are some hearts who cannot be 
satisfied with common husks, be they ever so plenty. Far be it from me, 
however, to argue against you; but this poor young thing has her own 
thoughts, though she does :not speak, and a maiden’s tears are but a 
weak advocate against a father’s will.” 

‘The very tone of my reasoning afforded the old man a hint, or rather 
a key to unlock the breast, and so gain his point with his daughter. Ap- 
pealing to her feelings by a moving representation of his own declined 
circumstances, and the obligations he had been under to the Laird of 
Greendykes; whenever he put her proposed marriage on the footing of 
a salvation to himself and his wife in their present situation, and a happy 
prospect for their old age, the colour gradually returned to her cheek, 
her eyes were dried, and began to glisten with a noble resolution, and 
rising and kneeling before her father and mother, she gave her hand to 
each, in token of her consent to become on the following week the wife 
of Gilmour, widower of Greendykes. 

1 witnessed the scene with a sort of painful admiration, and the ex- 
citement of it was hardly over when a low and dubious knock at the 
door again sent a paleness over Jeanie’s cheek, and seemed to startle her 
parents with an uneasy feeling. ‘ This is unlucky,” said her father, 
“ but he must be admitted and plainly dealt with,” for they all knew the 
knock to be that of William Ptolomy. 

Jeanie attempted not to rise; they all seemed transfixed for the 
moment; and William, with the freedom of a lover and an old friend 
of the family, walkedin. The moment I cast a look over his handsome 
manly figure, and observed the anxious intelligence of his eyes, as he 
cast them first at his sweetheart and then towards her parents and me, 
| wished myself far enough off; for | had always that weakness about 
me that I never could bear to be a witness of any sort of cruelty. 

The youth took a seat, crossed his long handsome limbs over each 
other, and cast his eyes again around him with a look of stern and 
suddenly-awakened suspicion. 

Surely,” said he, with mildness yet with pride, ‘ ill news must travel 
fast when they get first to the doors of our dearest friends ; and misfor- 
tune must be as bad as it is called, when it so soon turns their looks into 
shrinking chillness.” 

Mrs. Stevenson hemmed twice to break the uneasy silence; the old 
man pursed up his mouth for the utterance of a hard saying; as for 
Jeanie | was sitting next her, and I could hear the laboured beating of 
her heart, plainer than the ticking of my own watch. 

“If there’s anything unpleasant to be said, sirs,” said the youth 
again, * let me hear it at once. I can hear any consequence of my 
father’s troubles if it does not come from Jeanie’s own mouth. But she 
may as well speak me fair as long as | am in Bridport, whatever may 
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happen when I am away ; for I have just come to take farewell of her 
before | go to Heligoland.”’ 

« In that case, Mr. Ptolomy,” said the old man, * ye'll have many 
years to spend, maybe, and many plans to work out for the making of 
vour fortune ; and seas will be to cross, and things to happen to us all 
that we cannot now foresee ; and if, when you are gone, a change should 
take place to our daughter Jeanie, it will only be what is naturally to be 
looked for in the course of things ; and [ just wish, Mr. Ptolomy, to 
speak to you candidly on sic a presumption, and to prepare your mind,” 

The young man made no reply, but he looked as if a candid cutting 
off of a man’s right hand, or plucking out of his right eye, was not so 
pleasant an operation to the sufferer as the honest operator might imagine, 
The old lady now struck in, and im the kindest terms appealed to the 
young man’s own considerate good sense, to say whether, in the present 
state of his prospects, it would not be much better for him to relinquish 
any present idea of her daughter ; and whether, if an advantageous offer 
should come to Jeanie while he was gone, it would not be much better 
for her to take it, than to be waiting on a far-away uncertainty and a 
wanworth ? 

1 saw the cold sweat break upon his brow as the youth gave a civil 
response to these fair speeches. “ And now,” said the old man, jocosely, 
“as the matter is settled so comfortably and with a good understanding, 
and William Ptolomy will be going over the sea, maybe to make a 
great fortune, far bigger than our puir Jeanie ought to think of, and 
no doubt to marry some great lady far abroad some other day; as 
Jeanie and him hae been auld acquaintances, and lad and lass as | may 
say, we better leave them for twa minutes to take their farewell. Young 
folk wild be young folk, and it'll be all right by-and-bye.” 

The old lady did not immediately relish this proposal, yet she made 
no Opposition, and we all rose to leave the room. Mechanically | 
moved on, being the last ; but, just as 1 got to the door | found my arm 
tremulously grasped from behind, and Jeanie shutting the door hastily 
before me, begged me, as a friend of the family who had known her 
from an infant, to return and see her through this hour of trial. What 
should I do in a scene like this ?—yet I could not refuse ; and the dis- 
tressed girl led me back to my seat. 

The young man cast his arms round him once or twice, and wiped 
his face repeatedly as he again sat contemplating Jeanie, like one who 
was gradually awakening himself from adream. ‘* This is, indeed, a 
change,” he at length said, bitterly ; ‘but before I go, I should just 
like to know, Jeanie, what hand you have had in this affair ?” 

* | think, William—lI think"—she tried to say, but her mouth was 
parched—*‘ that you might know me better by this time than to ask me 
such a question, You heard what my father and mother said ; but you 
do not know half, nor you cannot know.” 

* Your father has a clear and a ready sight into the tendency of the 
world’s mishaps,” said the youth, ‘* but it cuts deep—deep, Jeanie, that 
this should come upon me at no other time but the day of adversity, and 
that you should be the first to do an unkind act, and the last to say 4 
kind word to me in the hour of misfortune. . But | see itis all settled; 
so farewell, Jeanic, and let us part in kindness.” , 

I led her up to the young man, and she put her hand into his, but 
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seemed unable to speak. T again offered to retire, but she held me firm 
by the arm. 

“« Do you mean, then, Jeanie,” he said, “ that this is to be the end of 
all our long walks by the Bride’s Pass, and all our pleasant purposes for 
future days, and all the golden and blessed dreams, and the more blessed 
words that have passed between you and me ?” 

“They were o’erpleasant for this uncertain world, William ; and my 
heart told me, in strange foreboding, even then, that they were o’er- 
happy to come to pass. Do not blame me, William, but think of me 
with pity when you are far away, for [ am but a thing in the power of 
Providence and not in my own—happiness and my own choice in the 
workl is not for me. Oh! Mr, Balgownie,” she almost screamed, 
“will you not speak for me to William, for I can no more;” and, 
laying her head on my arm, she took the woman’s resource, and cried 
like a bairn. 

I explained to the young man, as well as [ could, how that Mr, and 
Mrs, Stevenson, with the anxiety of parents and the foresight of expe- 
rience, had seen and represented to their daughter, in my hearing, the 
danger of indulging affections where circumstances did not warrant the 
looking forward to an union provided for by the usual indispensables of 
life; except in a contingent way, and such as involved great uncertainty 
both as to time and manner, of which no one could or ought to speak 
with any predication. ‘That, therefore, hard as it might appear, it was 
the duty of the young to submit as they might to the judgment of the 
old, and particularly to the will of considerate parents ; for that I had 
seen in my time that it was the nature of the circumstances of this life 
often to crush and stifle the desires of the heart. These things I spoke, 
not without some misgivings as to their just application, when IT looked 
at the distressed young couple before me, and thought of the motives of 
Jeanie’s father and of the Laird of Greendykes, of whom [ knew nothing. 
But [had no sooner concluded, than Mr. Ptolomy took my hand, and 
pressing it warmly, thanked me for my explanation, and for the manner 
in which IT had strengthened him to resign an interesting being, of 
Whom he had never thought himself really worthy, and to give up one 
for ever whom he should rather die than ever be the means of bringing 
into the degrading hardships that might attend his own uncertain 
fortune. 

By this time Jeanie had also recovered strength; and when they again 
stood up to say their last word, and to take their ultimate farewell, they 
looked so sadly, yet so proudly resolute, and their resolution seemed 
to cut so deeply into each of their hearts, that I was unable to stand to 
look at them, and, tearing myself away, walked to the opposite window. 
Here, hiding myself behind the curtain, I heard the bitter whisper of 
parting regret—the half-expressed hope that they would sometimes 
think of each other when far asunder,—the half-admitted embrace, 
repeated till it alarmed themselves,—and the last choking sob of sup- 
pressed agony ! 

1 heard him rush towards the door; I heard it close behind him. The 
father and mother were both again in the room ere I was aware. Jeanie 
stool where William had left her, like a pale statue ; but I saw by her 
countenance that the cord had been too much tightened. At length slie 
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seemed to awaken suddenly, and rushing towards her mother, she buried 
her head in her lap, and burst into a torrent of tears. 

I could not remain longer in the house. Thesame evening, however, 
I sought the old man again, and tried to convince him of the cruelty, if 
not danger, of his insisting on this match; but he was deaf to my rea- 
soning. Poverty, like riches, often aggravates unnaturally the selfish 
principle, and hardens the heart. I went and lodged in the inn; and 
shortly after daylight on the renPnns morning, | I was already on my 
way from the town of Brideport. S ® 

The winter had come and gone after this, and ee long days of sum. 
mer of the following year were passed by me in a difierent part of the 
country, so that it was full the harvest of the second twelvemonth before 
my wanderings led me again to the seaward heights of Brideport. The 
afternoon was grey and drow sy, a spitting of rain held a threatening 
parley with my evening tesolves, and although I was aware that a 
drenching was a dispensation that seldom proved mortal, I begun to wish 
exceedingly that I was safe and dryly seated at John Stevenson’s chim- 
ney cheek. 

{ had not got thus far without thinking seriously, and not without 
sadness of old recollections and former scenes ; and as | wended along, 
I began to wonder exceedingly in what condition I should now find 
those, if alive, for whom my heart was much interested. My dull cogi- 
tations were slightly disturbed by the quick pattering of a pair of bare 
feet by my side, and lifting up my eyes upon an old-fashioned country 

mailing and policy which I found myself passing, I asked the bare-footed 
urchin who kept running beside me to whom it might belong. 

* It'll belang, ['m thinking,” said the boy, ‘* to ane Mr. Gilmour. 
Ye'll maybe have heard of the Laird of Greendykes, that owns the ship 

ca'd the Bonnie Jeanie. He’s an aulder man than my father, yet thi 
tither year he was married to the bonniest young lady in a’ Brideport, 
and she sits in a seat just fornent the minister, in the auld kirk at the 
town-end.” | 

** And is the lady’s father and mother still alive and well ?”’ I enquired 
of the gabbing boy. 

“ Oo, gaun about, weel and hearty,” said the boy. ** Now, here’s the 
laird’s gate, made out o’ the jaw-bones o’ a whaal: odsake, sir, but a 
whaal maun be a big fish to hae jaws like that.” 

** True enough, my man,” said I, giving a white sixpence to the clat- 
tering callant; ‘* but that'll buy something to set thy ain chafts a wag- 
ging.” The bit boy gave a grin at the sight of the sillier, and, taking 
to his heels with as much gratitude as could be expected of mankind, I 
proceeded thankfully up the laird’s avenue. 

[ knew Jeanie’s neatness by the appearance of the door-step, and 
still more by the trig comfort of the old-fashioned parlour into which I 
was ushered. When she came to me, there was more than surprise and 
cordiality in the look with which I was recognised. She had been little 

more than two years married, and yet her air was staid and matronly, like 
a woman of forty, and her pretty countenance wore almost the shade of 
melancholy. That melancholy deepened, and became more decided as 
we proceeded to converse. 
« The chief purpose of my marriage was certainly obtained,” said 
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she, ** for my father and mother live in comfort and withont anxiety. 
As for myself, as far as the world’s goods ga, I have everything I can 
wish for, and [ have a husband whom I also regard as a father, who is 
to me the kindest of men, and would lay the hair of his head amongst 
my feet. But in this world something always appears to be wanting, 
and if I could only have heard that he was happy, and had obtained 
some measure of prosperity, then [| might—but why should I still think 
of him, when I know it is almost sinful—you know who I mean— ?” 

I saw her lip beginning to tremble as she spoke of William Ptolomy, 
but after allowing her a few moments repose for her feelings, I said, 
“Pray go on, Jeanie, | mean Mrs. Gilmour; pray proceed, and let me 
know what has become of him.” 

“ That is just what I am uncertain of myself,” she went on—* and 
anxious I am to hear concerning him this night, for | expect news from 
Heligoland ; but I had best tell you from the beginning, as far as I 
know. 

“ It was a dreadful interval to me from the time you left Brideport till 
the day fixed for my marriage with Mr. Gilmour. Had William got 
away immediately after that sad interview, and been out of the town, 
and beyond the chance of my seeing him for years, I might have been 
more composed to the change I was fated to undergo. but something 
happened in the meantime to his father’s affairs; he was too honourable 
to allow the old man to bear alone the scaith and the scorn of the world, 
or to desert his parent in the day of calamity; and so the ship had to 
sail without him, and he was left to linger in Brideport, to witness the 
last prop of his hopes pulled up by the roots, and to get over as he 
could the day of sore evil. It was a bitter, bitter draught William 
Ptolomy had to drink,—to see his worthy father a broken man in his old 
age, himself reduced to the state of a fortuneless adventurer, who could 
not even be suffered to try the world in a foreign land; and me, the 
dearest hope of his heart, turning my back on him in the day of trouble, 
and about to be married to a braw rich laird, and a creditor of his de- 
sponding father. On the day of my marriage, as he told a friend from 
whom I afterwards heard it, he took his solitary seat on a hill overlook- 
ing the town, and thought, as he watched, that he saw the green world, 
and all that it contained for him, buried before his eyes. If his heart 
did not altogether break that day, it received a rent in its tenderest parts 
that,—it will be happy, happy for my peace, if it does not carry him to 
an unripe grave.” 

[ allowed Mrs. Gilmour time for the natural sorrow that here broke 
out, after which she went on, though with a trembling voice. 

‘“‘ My wedding day was a heavy day to me; but Mr. Gilmour, my 
husband that’s now, was kind and considerate, and so were my father 
and mother, and that helped me better o’er the day of trial. But what 
vexed me next, was my fear that William would not be supported to 
take it as one of the ordinary sacrifices that the heart has often to make 
to the evil circumstances of this sinful world. He never absented him- 
self from his father’s counting-house, but he began to go about Brideport 
with a heartless and listless look, while at times a strange restless wild- 
hess was observed in his eye, and he was seen often to look, with a sad 
and ominous despondency, towards the sea that tumbled under the rocks 
Where he was wont to walk. To me, all this was unspeakably distress- 
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ing; for on Sunday in the kirk, from which he never absented himself 
while sitting hearing the word beside my husband, I dared not look up 
towards the minister for fear [ should catch his eye, which was sure ty 
be fixed on me; and then, God help me, | often watched him myself, 
for we then lived in Brideport, and he seemed to take a pleasure in 
lingering near the house, or in wandering up the burn-side, where, in 
our happy days, we used to walk in the summer evenings. His friends 
tried to rouse him, but all was in vain; for his father’s affairs would not 
admit of him engaging to any extent in the pursuits of ambition, 
Indeed, everything went wrong with the family ; and, to sum up all, his 
poor father began to take refuge in a drop of drink, and William at 
length seemed to have become the prey of shame and despair, 

** At last he got off to Heligoland, and thence, I believe, to some. 
where in Germany; and pleasant accounts came home of his returned 
activity, and his success in retrieving his father’s affairs, But later 
news from him were more sad and sombre; for, with all his activity to 
do his best, the decline of his health is too evident, and I am unable to 
repress my inward apprehensions. I dare not think of what I fear, nor 
do | ever mind dreams; but I have dreamed of him three several times 
these last three nights, and I cannot get it out of my head all day, that 
I am to hear some hasty news.” 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth, when, starting at a sound 
which did not appear to me to be very loud, she cried—* Bless me, 
what a heavy knock at the door!” 

So much had the apprehension of evil taken hold of her, that she was 
unable to open the letter that was now put into her hand. I opened it 
for her. My countenance betrayed the truth—William Ptolomy was 
no more !—and he was even buried in a foreign land, 

Consolation is not easily effected in the first moments of sorrow. In 
this case, my attempts were more than usually vain; for I could not 
divest the pretty young wife of the idea, that, whether she had acted 
right or not, she had been the unhappy instrument of breaking William 
Ptolomy’s heart- Her reflections on the supposed event,—had she, 
instead of doing as she did, united her fate with his, supported his mind 
in the time of his calamity, and encouraged him, by her love, in the 
vigour of his days,—were as bitterly sorrowful as they were now un- 
availing. 

But time, after all, under the continuance of health, gradually skins 
over the sorest wounds of the heart. A dozen years passed away, and 
I found Mrs. Gilmour afterwards a matronly, a fruitful, and, upon the 
whole, a contented wife. Her parents were still living, happy in their 
old age, in the comforts of the world, and the hopeful admiration of her 
and her family ; and, as for herself, conscious of having acted through- 
out from a principle of duty, she only reverted to past trying events, as 
many have to récall in their mature years, occasionally with thoughts of 
moralizing regret, the unexpected haps of their own fortune, and the 
painful heart-woundings which they suffered in their youth. 
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OF DOMESTIC NOVELTIES AT FIRST CONDEMNED. 


Ir is amusing enough to discover that things now considered among 
the most useful and even agreeable acquisitions of domestic life; on 
their first introduction, ran great risk of being rejected by the ridicule 
or the invective which they encountered. The repulsive effect produced 
on mankind by the mere strangeness of a thing, which at length we 
find established among our indispensable conveniences, or by a practice 
which has now become one of our habits, must be ascribed some- 
times to a proud perversity in our nature—sometimes to the crossing 
of our interests, and to that repugnance to alter what is known, for that 
which has not been sanctioned by our experience. This feeling has, 
however, within the latter half century, considerably abated; but it 
proves, as in higher matters, that some philosophical reflection is re- 
quired to determine on the usefulness, or the practical ability, of every 
object which comes in the shape of novelty or innovation. Could we 
conceive that man had never discovered the practice of washing his 
hands, but cleansed them as animals do their paws, he would for certain 
have ridiculed and protested against the inventor of soap, and as tardily, 
as in other matters, have adopted the invention. A reader, unaccus- 
tomed to minute researches, might be surprised, had he laid before him 
the history of some of the most familiar domestic articles which in 
their origin incurred the ridicule of the wits, and had to pass through no 
short ordeal of time in the strenuous opposition of the zealots against 
supernumerary luxuries and other domestic novelties. Our subject is a 
humble one, and deserves no grave investigation; I shall, therefore, 
only notice a few of universal use. They will sufficiently demonstrate 
that however obstinately man moves in ‘‘ the March of Intellect,” he 
must be overtaken by that greatest of innovators—Time itself; and that 
by his eager adoption of what he had once rejected, and by the universal 
use of what he once deemed unuseful, he will forget, or smile at the 
difficulties of a former generation, who were baffled in their attempts to 
do what we all are now doing. 


Forks are an Italian invention; and in England were so perfect a 
novelty in the days of Queen Bess, that Fynes Moryson, in his curious 
“Itinerary,” relating a bargain with the patrone of a vessel which was 
to convey him from Venice to Constantinople, stipulated to be fed at his 
table, and to have “his glass or cup to drink in peculiar to himself, 
with his knife, spoon, and fork.” This thing was so strange, that he 
found it necessary to describe it. It is an instrument “to hold the meat 
while he cuts it, for they hold it ill-manners that one should touch the 
meat with his hands.”* At the close of the sixteenth century were our 
ancestors eating as the Turkish noblesse at present do, with only the free 
use of their fingers, steadying their meat and conveying it to their 
mouths by their mere manual dexterity. They were, indeed, most in- 
delicate at their tables, scattering on the table-cloth all their bones and 
parings. To purify themselves from the filthy condition of their tables, 
the servant bore a long wooden “ voiding knife,” by which he scraped 
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* Moryson’s Itinerary, part i., p, 208, 
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the fragments from the table into a basket, called ‘a voider.” Beau. 
mont and Fletcher describe the thing, 
“ They sweep the table with a wooden dagger.” 
Fabling Paganism had probably raised into a deity the little man who 
first taught us, as Ben Jonson describes its excellence— 
” the laudable use of forks, 
To the sparing of napkins.” 
This personage is well known to have been that odd compound, 
Coryat the traveller, the perpetual butt of the wits. He positively 
claims this immortality. ‘‘ I myself thought good to imitate the Italian 
fashion by this rorkep cutting of meat, not only while I was in Italy, 
but also in Germany, and oftentimes in England since I came home.” 
Here the use of forks was, however, long ridiculed; it was reprobated 
in Germany, where some uncleanly saints actually preached against the 
unnatural custom *‘as an insult on Providence, not to touch our meat 
with our fingers.” It is a curious fact, that forks were long interdicted 
in the Congregation de St. Maur, and were only used after a protracted 
struggle between the old members, zealous for their traditions, and the 
young reformers, for their fingers.* The allusions to the use of the 
fork, which we find in all the dramatic writers through the reigns of 
James the First and Charles the First, shew that it was still considered 
as a strange affectation and novelty. The fork does not appear to have 
been in general use before the Restoration! On the introduction of 
forks there appears to have been some difficulty in the manner they 
were to be held and used. In “ The Fox,” Sir Politic Would-be coun- 
selling Peregrine at Venice, observes— 


- Then you must learn the use 
And handling of your silver fork at meals.” 


Whatever this art may be, either we have yet to learn it, or there is 
more than one way in which it may be practised. D’Archenholtz, in 
his ‘‘ Tableau de |’Angleterre,” asserts that an Englishman may be 
discovered anywhere if he be observed at table, because he places his 
fork upon the left side of his plate; a Frenchman by using the fork 
alone without the knife; and a German by planting it perpendicularly 
into his plate ; and a Russian by using it as a tooth-pick.” Holding 
the fork is a national custom, and nations are characterized by their 
peculiarity in the use of the fork at table. 








Tootu-picks seem to have come in with Forks, as younger brothers 
of the table, and seem to have been borrowed from the nice manners 
of the stately Venetians, This implement of cleanliness was, however, 
doomed to the same anathema as the fantastical ornament of “ the 
complete Signor,” the Italianated Englishman. How would the writers 
who caught “ the manners as they rise” have been astonished that no 
decorous person would be unaccompanied by what Massinger in con- 
tempt calls 

“‘ Thy ease of tooth-picks and thy silver fork!" 


Umeretias, in my youth, were not ordinary things; few but the 
macaronis of the day, as the dandies were then called, would venture © 








* I find this circumstance concerning forks mentioned in the “ Dictionnaire ¢¢ 
Trevoux.”’ 
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display them. For a long while it was not usual for men to carry them 
ye t incurring the brand of effeminacy, and they were vulgarly consi- 
dered as the characteristics of a person whom the mob hugely disliked, 
namely, a mincing Frenchman! At first, a single umbrella seems to 
have been kept at a coffee-house for some extraordinary occasion—lent 
asa coach or chair in a heavy shower—but not commonly carried by 
the walkers. ‘The Female Tatler advertises, “the young gentleman be- 
longing to the custom-house who, in fear of rain, borrowed the umbrella 
from Wilks’ Coffee-house, shall the next time be welcome to the maid’s 
.’ An umbrella carried by a man was obviously then considered 
as extreme efleminacy. As late as in 1778, one John Macdonald, a foot- 
man, who has written his own life, informs us that when he used “a 
fine silk umbrella, which he had brought from Spain, he could not with 
any comfort to himself use it; the people calling out ‘ Frenchman! why 
don’t you get acoach?’” The fact was that the hackney-coachmen 
and the chairmen, joining with the true esprit de corps, were clamorous 
against this portentous rival. This footman, in 1778, gives us further 
information, ‘* At this time there were no umbrellas worn in London, 
except in noblemen’s and gentlemen’s houses, where there was a large 
one hung in the hall to hold over a lady or a gentleman, if it rained 
between the door and their carriage.” His sister was compelled to quit 
his arm one day from the abuse he drew down on himself and his um- 
brella, But he adds, that “ he persisted for three months till they took 
no further notice of this novelty, Foreigners began to use their's, and 
then the English. Now it is become a great trade in London.” This 
footman, if he does not arrogate too much to his own confidence, was 
the first man distinguished by carrying and using a silken umbrella. He 
is the founder of a most populous school, The state of our population 
might now in some degree be ascertained by the number of umbrellas. 


Coacues, on their first invention, offered a fruitful source of declama- 
tion, as an inordinate luxury, particularly among the ascetics of monkish 
Spain. The Spanish biographer of Don John of Austria, describing 
that golden age, the good old times, when they only used “carts drawn 
by oxen, riding in this manner to court,” notices that it was found neces- 
sary to prohibit coaches by a royal proclamation ; “ to such a height was 
this infernal vice got, which has done so much injury to Castile.” In 
this style nearly every domestic novelty has been attacked. The injury 
inflicted on Castile by the introduction of coaches could only have been 
felt by the purveyors of carts and oxen for a morning’s ride. The 
same circumstances occurred in this country. When coaches began to 
be kept by the gentry, or were hired out, a powerful party found ‘ their 
occupation gone!” Ladies would no longer ride on pillions behind 
their footmen, nor would take the air, where the air was purest, on the 
river, J udges and counsellors from their inns would no longer be con- 
veyed by water to Westminster Hall, or jog on with all their gravity 
on a poor palfrey. Considerable bodies of men were thrown out of 
their habitual employments, the watermen, the hackneymen, and the 
saddlers. Families were now jolted in a heavy wooden machine, into 
splendour and ruin. The disturbance and opposition these coaches 
teeated we should hardly now have known, had not Taylor, the water- 
2a2 
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et and man, sent down to us an invective against coaches, in 1629, 
dedicated to all who are grieved with “ the world running on wheels” 

Taylor, a humourist and satirist, as well a8 waterman, conveys some 
information in this rare tract of the period when coaches began to be 
more generally used. ‘* Within our memories our nobility and gentry 
could ride well mounted, and sometimes walk on foot gallantly attended 
with fourscore brave fellows in blue coats, which was a glory to ou 
nation far greater than forty of these leathern timbrels. Then the name 
of a coach was heathen Greek, Whoever saw but upon extraordinary 
occasions, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Francis Drake, &c.? They made 
small use of coaches ; there were but few in those times, and they were 
deadly foes to sloth and effeminacy. It is in the memory of many, 
when in the whole kingdom there was not one! It is a doubtful ques- 
tion whether the devil brought tobacco into England in a coach, for both 
appeared at the same time.” It appears that families for the sake of 
their exterior show miserably contracted their domestic establishment; 
for Taylor, the water poet, complains that-when they used formerly to 
keep from tento a hundred proper serving-men, they now made the 
best shift, and for the sake of their coach and horses had only “ a butter. 
fly page, a trotting footman, and a stiff-drinking coachman, a cook, a 
clerk, a steward, and a butler, which hath forced an army of tall fellows 
to the gate-houses,” or prisons. Of one of the evil effects of this 
new fashion of coach-riding, this satirist of the town wittily observes, 
that as soon as a man was knighted, his lady was lamed for ever, and 
could not on any account be seen but in a coach. As hitherto our 
females had been accustomed to robust exercise, on foot or on horse- 
back, they were now forced to substitute-a domestic artificial exercise in 
sawing billets, swinging, or rolling the great roller in the alleys of 
their garden. In the change of this new fashion they found out the in- 
convenience of a sedentary life passed in their coaches. 

Even at this early period of the introduction of coaches, they were 
not only costly in the ornaments,—in velvets, damasks, taffetas, silver 
and gold lace, fringes of all sorts, but their greatest pains were in pairing 
their coach-horses. ‘* They must be all of a colour, longitude, latitude, 
cressitude, height, length, thickness, breadth—(I muse they do not 
weigh them in a pair of balances); and when once matched with a great 
deal of care, if one of them chance to die, then is the coach maimed 
till a meet mate be found, whose corresponding may be as equivalent to 
the surviving palfrey, in all respects, as like as a broom to a besom, 
barm to yeast, or codlings to boiled apples.” This is good natural 
humour, for the things mentioned under different appellations are not 
similar, but identical. He proceeds —‘t They use more diligence m 
matching their coach-horses than in the marriage of their sons and 
daughters.”” A great fashion, in its novelty, is often extravagant; true 
elegance and utility are never at first combined ; good sense and expe 
rience correct its caprices. They appear to have exhausted more cost 
and ag in their equipages, on their first introduction, than since 
they have become objects of ordinary use. Notwithstanding this 


humourous invective on the calamity of coaches, and that “ house 
keeping never decayed till coaches came into England ; and that a tet 
pound rent now was scarce twenty shillings then, till the witchcraft o! 
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the goach quickly mounted the price of all things.” The Water-poet, 
were he. now, living, might have acknowledged, that if, in the changes of 
time, some trades disappear, other trades rise up, and in an exchange of 
modes of industry the nation loses nothing. The hands which, like 
Taylor's, rowed boats, came to drive coaches, These complainers on 
all novelties, unawares always answer themselves, Our satirist affords 
us, most prosperous view of the condition of “this new trade of 
coachmakers, as the gainfullest about the town. They are apparelled 
ip sattins and velvets, are masters of the parish, vestrymen, and fare like 
the Emperor Heliogabalus and Sardanapalus,—seldom without their 
mackeroones, Parmisants, (macaroni, with Parmesan cheese I suppose,) 
jellies and kickshaws, with baked swans, pastries hot or cold, red-deer 
pyes, which they have from their debtors, worships in the country!” 
Such was the sudden luxurious state of our first great coachmakers !—to 
the deadly mortification of all watermen, hackneymen, and other con- 
veyancers of our loungers, thrown out of employ! 


Tosacco.—It was thought, at the time of its introduction, that) the 
nation would be ruined by the use of Tobacco. . Like all novel tastes, the 
newly-imported leaf maddened all ranks among us. ‘* The money spent 
in smoke is unknown,” said a writer of that day, lamenting over this 
“ new trade of tobacco, in which he feared that there were more than 
seven thousand tobacco houses.” James the First, in his memorable 
“ Counter-blast to Tobacco,”’ only echoed from the throne the popular 
cry; but the blast was too weak against the smoke, and vainly his 
patemal Majesty attempted to terrify his liege children that ‘ they were 
making a sooty kitchen in their inward parts, soiling and infecting them 
with an unctuous kind of soot, as hath been found in some great tobacco- 
eaters, that after their death were opened.” The information was per- 
haps a pious fraud. This tract, which has incurred so much ridicule, 
was, in truth, a meritorious effort to allay the extravagance of the 
moment. But such popular excesses end themselves; and the royal 
author might have left the subject to the town-satirists of the day, who 
found the theme inexhaustible for ridicule or invective. 


Coat.—The established use of our ordinary fuel, Coal, may be ascribed 
to the scarcity of wood in the environs of the metropolis. Its recom- 
mendation was its cheapness, however it destroys everything about us. 
It has formed an artificial atmosphere which envelopes the great capital, 
and it is acknowledged that a purer air has often proved fatal to him who, 
from early life, has only breathed in sulphur and smoke. Charles Fox 
once said to a friend,—* I cannot live in the country ; my constitution 
isnot strong enough.” Evelyn poured out an entertaining invective 
against ‘* London smoke.” ‘* Imagine,” he cries, “ a solid tentorium 
or.canopy over London, what a mass of smoke would then stick to it! 
This filiginous crust now comes down every night on the streets, on our 

es, the waters, and is taken into our bodies. On the water it leaves 
athin web or pellicle of dust dancing upon the surface of it, as those 
who bathe in the Thames discern, and bring home on their bodies,” 
Evelyn has detailed the gradual destruction it effects on every article of 
Orament and price; and “ he heard in France, that those parts lying 
south-west of England, complain of being infected with smoke from our 
Coasts, which injured their vines in flower.” I have myself observed at 
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Paris, that the books exposed to sale on stalls, however old they might 
be, retained their freshness, and were in no instance like our own, cop. 
roded and blackened, which our coal-smoke never fails to produce 
Coal-fires have now been in general use here three centtiries. There 
was a proclamation, so far back as Edward the First, forbidding the use 
of sea-coal in the suburbs, on a complaint of the nobility and gentry, 
that they could not go to London on account of the noisome sinell and 
thick air. About 1550, Hollingshed foresaw the general use of sea-coal 
from the neglect of cultivating timber. In the country they persevered 
in using wood and peat, and still in many places continue this practice, 
Those who were accustomed to this sweeter smell, declared that th 
always knew a Londoner by the smell of his clothes, to have come from 
coal-fires. It must be acknowledged that our custom of using Coal for 
our fuel has prevailed over good reasons why we ought not to have pre. 
ferred it. But man accommodates himself even to an offensive thing, 
whenever his interest predominates. 


Were we further to carry on a speculation of this nature, we should 
have a copious chapter to write of the opposition to new discoveries, 
The illustrious names of Vesalius on the study of anatomy, who was 
incessantly persecuted by the public prejudices against dissection ; of 
Harvey in the discovery of the circulation of the blood, which led to so 
protracted a controversy, that it was hardly admitted even in the latter 
days of the old man; of Lady Wortley Montague in her introduction 
of the practice of inoculation ; and, more recently, that of vaccination, 
and the ridicule of the invention of gas-light, are sufficient evidence 
that objects of the highest importance to mankind, on their first appear- 
ance, were slighted and contemned. Posterity smiles at the ineptitude 
of the preceding age, while it becomes familiar with those objects which 
that age had so eagerly rejected. Time is a tardy patron of true know- 
ledge. 

A nobler theme is connected with the principle we have here but 
touched on—it is the gradual changes in public opinion—the utter 
annihilation of false notions, like those of witchcraft, astrology, spectres, 
and many other superstitions of no remote date; the hideous progeny 
of imposture got on ignorance, and audacity on fear. But one impostor 
reigns paramount—that plausible opposition to novel doctrines subver- 
sive of some ancient ones; doctrines which probably shall one day be 
as generally established as at present they are utterly decried; and 
which the interests of corporate bodies oppose with all their cumbrous 
machinery—but artificial machinery becomes perplexed in its movements 
when worn out by the friction of ages. 


Varro. 
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PRIVATE HINTS TO A JUVENILE PHYSICIAN. 


What is Physic ? 
How is practice to be obtained ? 
How kept ? 


Ten years ago, my dear Tyro, any learned Theban who could have 
solved the above questions would have been to me the great Apollo of 
Medicine—would have saved me two lustrums of disappointment, and 
spared me the inconvenience of breaking up as many establishments as 
there are years in the above-named period. I set out with the notion 
that the ert of Physic was the noblest in the world; and that 
solacing the sufferings of humanity was the most pleasing as well as the 
most profitable avocation in the state. I believed that skilful and disin= 
terested professors of their art were certain of attaining its highest honours; 
that it was, in short, the only profession to which a high-minded gentleman 
could condescend to belong, with the exception of the military medicus 
enim vir, multis equiparandus aliis. 1 put as much faith in that axiom 
of Homer as in an aphorism of Hippocrates ; but I was a fool; I have 
lived to be convinced that “ life is short and art is long ;” but I am not 
ey that Machaon, in our days, without a baronetcy, would have 

me a fashionable physician. 

Physic, my dear Tyro, abhors humility as much as nature abhors a 
vacuum. 

Figure to yourself a Greco-Gothic structure, gorgeously arrayed with- 
out, all gloom within—a Pantheon in Pall-mall with a portico by Nash 
—the temple of all the theorists, with an altar to the unknown divinity 
of human nature,—voila votre art—behold the College of Physicians ! 

The basis of this building is common sense, assurance is the corner- 
stone, solemnity the roof, and experience the frame-work which con- 
nects the whole. On the plinth of every pillar the word “ humbug” is 
written in hieroglyphics of the phonetic kind; while three words are 
encircled in a catouche over the door in the hieratic character, which 
may thus be rendered in the vernacular tongue—* Tact! Tact! Tact!” 

Oh, Tyro! what a world of learning is comprehended in this small 
word! yet how few scholars understand its meaning! ‘The avenues to 
this temple (Theban like) are lined on either hand by a long row of 
venerable figures in sable garments. The file of living sphinxes on the 
right are the practical physicians, the high priests of Hippocrates 
gravely occupied in writing nostrums with their fingers on the sand ; 
while those on the left are the theoretical votaries of Esculapius busily 
engaged in blowing bubbles from tobacco-pipes, which take the form of 
systems without substance, and eventually burst, or subside into other 
shapes, and become syllogisms without sense. The shrine of Escu- 
lapius is placed in the interior of a Monolithic chapel of narrow dimen- 
sions, ill-ventilated and worse lighted, and, like all ancient buildings, bats 
and owls have rendered its precincts rank and noisome. But when “ the 
spider weaves his web in the palace of the Cesars,” why should not ~ 
“the owl keep his watch in the ruined towers” of Warwick-lane, or 
over over the architectural horrors of Pall-mall in quest of congenial 
gloom? The approach to the penetralia is by a steep ascent, which, 
like the steps of the altar of our Lady of Loretto, the votary is expected 
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to crawl up on all-fours, and woe betide any juvenile devotee who pre. 
sumes to mount the eminence in an upright posture. I have now 
brought:you to the adyta of the temple—to proceed farther would be to 
hunt my metaphor to death. In plain English, physic is a science 
which requires other qualities for its successful practice besides learning, 
skill, and integrity ; these are only useful adjuncts to other more impor. 
tant qualifications, to wit, gravity, servility, plodding perseverance, and, 
above all, a thorough knowledge of the human heart. 

I am now to inform you how you are to get practice; and to this 
end have laid down rules for your especial guidance, which you will do 
well to write ‘“‘ within the book and volume of your brain unmixed 
with baser matter.” 

Ist. The great tests of medical ability are solemnity of mien and 
mysteriousness of manner. Gravity is to the face of a physician what 
platina is to base metal—a cheap covering which gives currency to 
a thing of little value. The philosophy of Democritus is not for doctors; 
no medical man is expected to have a perception of the ridiculous; 
therefore seldom smile, or if you do, let it be in Cassius’s sort; dull. 
ness is pardonable in a physician, but mirth is a misprision of light and 
low behaviour. 

2nd. The coat and not the college makes the doctor ; a customary 
suit of solemn black is indispensable to an M.D,; it is for general 
practitioners to wear brown coats and buff waistcoats. Be not seduced 
by the example of surgeons into party-coloured raiment, neither invest 
your ancles, like Mr. Brodie, in web gaiters, nor your nether man, like 
Mr. Guthrie, in white trowsers. Eschew, moreover, a shabby castor; 
Sir Anthony Carlisle’s is a bad hat, neither was Sir Everard Home happy 
in his beaver, and that of Robert Keate has seen much service; but 
these are only surgeons, and have little notion how much the dignity of 
science is associated with a decent wardrobe. No coat is so fatal toa 
physician as a blue one, except an old one which once was black, for to 
this every passenger is sure to say—* hic niger” erad “ hunc tu Romane 
caveto.” 

3rd. It is of little moment where you fix yourself, provided you have 
these three grand essentials for practice, namely, impudence, patronage, 
and patrimony ; or, in common language, confidence, connexion, and a 
genteel income. In every case the first is indispensable, and the pos- 
session of the third will always enable you to purchase the second. 
But without these resources, dream not of making a practice. Buy one 
if you can, at the customary valuation of a two years’ purchase. In 
this sort of traffic there is no inconvenience, for sick men are as regt- 
larly bought and sold in London as sheep in Smithfield, and as easily 
transferred from one proprietor to another. 

4th. You cannot have “ a local habitation and a name” in a fitter 
situation than in the immediate vicinity of the house of some eminent 

hysician. In course of time your name will become associated with 
his in people’s minds; and, when he dies, the aura of his reputation 
may reach and hang about your threshold. 

5th. Do not be persuaded by foolish friends to plant yourself in any 
new quarter of the town, whether to try unoccupied ground in the ¥!- 
cinity of Belgrave-square, or the unpeopled solitudes of the Regents 
Park, All new colonies are fatal to early enterprise, the first settlers 
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only clear the way for those who follow, and are regularly ruined for 
the benefit of posterity. 
_ 6th. When you have taken a house, and put your brass-plate on the 
door, you cannot do better than go abroad for seven years. At your re- 
turn you will probably find that no one has enquired for you, which 
must be very consolatory to your feelings, inasmuch as it will shew you 
have lost nothing by your absence, and | have yet given the world time 
to begin to ascertain that there is such a person in existence as yourself. 
7th. Having familiarized people with your name, it behoves you then 
to give it notoriety; therefore lose no time in getting into print. You 
cannot lay out six guineas to better advantage than publishing a pam- 
phlet on any popular medical subject. 

A treatise on indigestion has gained many a physician a sumptuous 
dinner. Johnson, Paris, and Wilson Phillip furnish excellent examples 
of that sort of alchemy which transmutes a grievous dyspepsia to a 

ning table. ‘So many dishes,” says Seneca, ‘‘so many disor- 
ders ;’’ but vice versd with the doctors,—so many disorders so many 
dishes. ‘There are many other subjects equally profitable; in short, 
any prevailing topic of the day connected with medical Pp urea 
is sure to take. The king’s librarian owes his office to the insanity of 
a grocer: the physician of the Irish Viceroy is indebted for his liveli- 
hood to a little book on gout. When a Prime Minister happens to die 
of anxiety, a work on angina pectoris is sure to sell; when a malefactor 
of any notoriety is hanged, an essay on strangulation is a very season- 
able topic. Whatever you write, be sure to dedicate it to a person of 
distinction, and let the subject be suited to the feelings, fancies, or infir- 
mities of your patron. If you treat of the physiology of the brute 
creation, you need not, like the late Sir Everard Home, inscribe your 
volume to the King; or on human disorders, should you touch on the 
disturbance of important functions, it is not incumbent on you to dedi- 
cate your treatise to the Queen. Poor Wadd ought certainly to have 
addressed his comments on corpulency to the Duke of Buckingham. 
If you write on elephantiasis, you may address your disquisition with 
great propriety to Lord Ellenborough, or if on mania turibunda, to 
my Lord Winchelsea ;—if on abstinence, to Mr. Perceval; on ossifica- 
tion of the heart, to the Duke of Wellington; on repletion, to Lord 
Sefton; on the King’s evil, to the Baron Lyndhurst; on splenic disease, 
to Mr. Croker; on fistula lacrymalis, to Lord Eldon; on phrenites, to 
the Marquis of Londonderry ; on red gum, to Scarlet; on the action 
of alteratives, to Lord John Russell; on bilious expectoration, to Mr. 
Goulburn ; or to any Tory, on the falling sickness. In short, suit the 
matter to the man, and put your trust in Providence; but above all 
things—puff your book. 

8th. The great majority of mankind are fools—that large portion 
you are to live by ; therefore mystify your patients. When you talk to 
them, let it be in King Cambyses’ vein. The ears of the million are 
easily captivated; when once their senses are confounded, they have 
naturally a religious veneration for everything they do not understand. 
In brief, in all your dealings with men, remember you have to do with 
folks who are seme et simul insanibiles omnes. 

9th. Never give a direct answer to a patient's question, neither commit 
yourself by entering into explanation with the friends. To the sick man 
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you cannot put too few questions ; to the relatives you ean never give 
too few replies. 

10th. Beware of that folly of a young physician, the tendency to give 
an unfavourable prognosis; an unlucky shake of the head in a sick 
chamber, a solemn look, or a lugubrious tone, has frightened many a 
patient to death, and in the drawing-room the declaration of danger or 
approaching dissolution, albeit justified Are event, has lost manya 
practitioner the confidence of a family. Most men like to be deceived, 
and when sick, few, if any, can stomach candour. Gil Blas was an ass 
to believe Sangrado, that it behove him as a physician always to prog- 
nosticate the patient’s death, so that in case of a recovery the merit of the 
cure might be thereby enhanced, or in the event of death the accuracy of 
the prognostic might receive its due applause. The counsel betrays an 
ignorance of human nature. It becomes the doctor to talk only of 
the perils of the case when the patient is recovered. 

llth. The great art of a -physician is to gain the confidence of his 
patient; and for that purpose his first object should be to inspire him 
with hope. It is not a hesitating manner or a melancholy mien which 
is calculated to raise the drooping spirits of the sick; it is not a hang. 
man’s look or a mute’s demeanour that is likely to lend the physiognomy 
of the physician the chayacter of a messenger of glad tidings, who comes 
with healing on his wings, and the gift of health in his right hand ; it is 
not the timid eye, the irresolute tread, the frivolous tongue, the fearful 
voice, or the foolish simper of servile acquiescence, with the opinions of 
the friends, or the prejudices of the attendants of the sick, which are at 
all favourable to the production of that faith which can remove diseases 
which have been mountains to mere medicine. To work miracles in 
chronic maladies, it is only needful that the patient should put faith in 
the physician. If a bedridden nun in Ireland take up her bed and walk 
at the bidding of a fanatic in Germany, why should not a gouty man 
hobble home without a crutch at the command of a physician? Half 
the maladies incidental to humanity arise from the diminution of nervous 
energy, and any violent exercise of the faculties:of volition is attended 
at least by a temporary increase of that impaired power, a sudden reno- 
vation of the vis medicatrix nature. 

12th. Never refuse a fee from any person who is able to give one, in 
order that you may never have occasion to take one from a man who is 
too poor to well afford one. It matters not how mercenary you may be 
accounted by the rich, so long as you are merciful to the poor. If you 
cannot get fees without depriving them of bread, it were better you had 
never been a doctor. Your friends nor your familiars have any claim on 
your skill, whatever they may have on your affection. If they are en- 
titled to your gratuitous attendance a large connexion would be a great 
evil to a physician. Were youa merchant they would not ask your goods 
without an equivalent, and surely, because you are a man of science, 
they cannot expect the still more precious chattels of the mind, without 
any compensation. Addison was right in his official capacity, when he 
accepted the customary fees from all his friends, without distinction ; he 
said they could afford it, and individually to each the amount was small, 
but to him as a whole the sum was of considerable importance. 

13th. Every physician is expected to'be a gentleman, and every 
gentleman is expected to be a Christian: the evidence of his being 
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such is easily published by a regular attendance at a fashionable church. 
The device of being called out in the middle of service has unfortunately 
become too stale; but still you may carry a world of care and occu- 
pation on your brow, and, by a thousand little delicate deceptions, 
assume a practice when you have it not.” 
‘ 14th. As to your politics, be all things to all men. In the vicinity 
of Grosvenor Square it behoves you to bea Tory, but east of Temple- 
bar you are bound to be a Whig. You must be everything occasionally, 
except a Radical. The Radicals employ general practitioners, and none 
but the generals adopt their principles. 

15th. To obtain practice be sure to enlist the services on your side of 
the parsons of all denominations in the parish, and pay your court assi- 
duously to the influential women in the neighbourhood, but above all, 
if in the country, to the one or two charitable ladies, par excellence, 
who are to be found in every town, devoting a life of single blessedness, 
and all the leisure of neglected beauty and imperishable celibacy, to the 
service of religion and humanity, whose interests they promote by the 
superintendence of a charity-school, and the supervision of every pour 
man’s cottage in the parish. Be sure that you buy golden opinions of 
these good women ; for, with all their active benevolence, they have a 
large portion of their leisure to bestow on the privacy of their friends 
and neighbours ; and heaven defend the reputation of that poor wretch 
who, at the terrible Areopagus of their tea-table, is consigned to the 
tender mercies of their envenomed tongues. ‘ Had his character twenty 
lives, their great” malignity would have ‘a stomach for them all.” 
Beware how you offend them, Tyro ; for the reputation of a physician is 
amore delicate commodity than the chastity of a virgin, and is at the 
mercy of every village murderess who has a wily tongue and a wicked 
heart, who either goes about from house to house with a sanctimonious 
air, whispering away the character of a man whose only wealth is his 
good name, or, with vulgar audacity, who publicly decries the ability of 
a practitioner who belongs not to her coterie, in order to build on the 
ruins of his fame the reputation of some servile protege, who, even in 
his profession, dares not to acknowledge an opinion of his own, and, 
cameleon-like in all things, who borrows even the complexion of his 
sentiments from the colour of another's thoughts ;—a slave, Tyro, who, 
if he hears the moon be made of green cheese, is bound to hold it very 
possible that the planets are formed of caseous matter. 

16th. Avoid the society of your patients. Physicians should have no 
familiars ; to be thoroughly respected, they must stand aloof from the 
gaze of society. A prophet has no honour in his own country, neither 
has a physician in his own circle. The well-applied gloom of a Gothic 
church (as Horace Walpole calls it) is not more favourable to religious 
feelings than the inscrutable solemnity of a mysterious carriage is 
essential to the dignity of a physician. 

17th. Without skill it is possible to become a flourishing physician, 
but without good manners, all the skill of all the Harveys, Hunters, and 
Heberdens will not avail you ina large capital. A good address is 
everything to a doctor. The public are incapable of judging of a medical 
man’s real knowledge: the only way they have of forming an opinion 
thereof is by analogy, by scrutinizing those superficial qualities, and the 
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outward and visible signs of them, which come immediately within the 
narrow sphere of their comprehension. 

If his manners be good, they give his mind credit for the advantage ; 
if he talk sensibly on any ordinary topic, it is an argument with them 
that he cannot be deficient in what concerns his profession ; the question 
of his skill is possibly decided by the mode of his entering an apart 
ment, and one who cannot cut a figure in the drawing-room is accounted 
an unlikely man to shine in the sick chamber. In a word, Tyro, suavity 
is the first cardinal virtue of a physician. Abernethy, it is true, was an 
uncouth man, and yet he flourished; but Abernethy was an exception 
to the rule, and his eccentricity redeemed his rudeness. Nature intended 
him not for society,—accident threw him into it; and having devoted 
his ferocious energies to physic, he became a skilful savage, but it 
would be a folly to affect his savageness, however useful it might be 
to imitate his skill. 

18th. Blessed is the physician who expects the least gratitude from 
the sick when once they become sound, and wise is the practitioner who 
lays to his account a career of interminable annoyances, and brave he is 
a endures them at all times like a philosopher, and patiently puts up 
with the capriciousness of the sick, the officiousness of strangers, the 
cruel kindness of friends, the cross purposes of attendants, the jealousy 
of apothecaries, and the unreasonableness of all. 

19th. In your intercourse with the world, [ have said you are not to 
expect gratitude, neither are you to look for justice; nevertheless [ 
would have you live like one who felt himself entitled to both, and held 
the world at its proper value. ‘* How is one to ensure success in his 
profession?” inquired Dr, Mead. “ I love you,” replied Dr. Radcliffe, 
‘and will tell you a sure secret to make your fortune—use all mankind 
id!” Now this was un peu fort for the Queen’s physician, but it serves 
to show that the greatest and best men in the profession have had their 
moments of disappointment and disgust. It was in such a moment, 
probably, that Sydenham told Sir Richard Blackmore how he was to 
qualify himself for practice. ‘* What books must I read, my dear 

octor?” said Sir Richard, “ My friend,” replied Sydenham, “ read 
* Don Quixote ;’ it is a very good book—I consult it still.” 

20th. This, Tyro, is the last but the greatest precept of all. Never 
violate, in thought, word, or deed, the sanctity of the sick chamber!!! 
He is a villain, Tyro, who reveals the secrets of that prison-house where 
poor humanity lies bare and helpless ; he is a traitor, Tyro, to his pro- 
fession, who gossips about the infirmities he is called to relieve; he is 
unworthy, Tyro, of the name ofa physician, who, abusing the confi- 
dence which is reposed in his humanity and his honour, has no sooner 
turned from the bed-side of the patient than the infirmities he has wit- 
nessed become the subject of a ribald jest. Such bold bad men are rare 
in the profession, Tyro, but I have met with them in high places, and 
sometimes even with hoary locks and honourable titles. Avoid them, 
Tyro, as you would the pestilence. 

M. 
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THE RECENT POLITICAL TRIALS IN FRANCE. 


ST. SIMON——THE NATIONAL. A GRAPHIC SKETCH, 


Tue old Prench bar and bench, included under the honourable denomina- 
tion of Parlement, was a judiciary institution, formed precisely after Mon- 
tesquieu's idea, that honour was to be the highest and the prevalent motive 
with all classes in a monarchy. oe was accordingly sacrificed to 
make the legists right honourable. y held their offices by a kind of 
hereditary right, a fine always securing the reversion of a magistrate’s 
to his son. Such fine or purchase rendered a certain degree of wealth requi- 
site, and the mode of acquisition inspired independence at least, if not inte- 
grity. Then the judicial order formed a noblesse, each lawyer being a cheva- 
lier ez lettres. The first nobles of the state were their assessors, were 
the original Court, around the monarch, from whence is derived the name of 
his especial society and household. When the early kings of France had an 
hour of leisure or ennui, they descended to the law-courts, and amused 
themselves by listening to and interfering in the administration of justice to 
their subjects. And long after the period when the monarchs of France 
had abandoned this intimate connexion with their lawyers, and separated the 
palace of the king from the palace of justice, the people still continued to 
throng to the latter, as the centre of all interest, and life, and variety and news. 

The Palais de Justice, or building dedicated to judicial purposes—origi- 
nally, like that of Westminster, a royal abode—occupies a considerable por- 
tion of the island in which Paris was first included. It is a grand and inte- 
resting pile, displaying even in its exterior the architecture of all ages, from 
the round tower and conical roof of the fourteenth century, to the porticoed 
and pedimented front of the great age of the monarchy. The prison of the 
Conciergerie occupies the antique part of the building, and its dungeons ex- 
tend underneath the whole. These sink tier under tier beneath the soil, like 
the circles of Dante’s Inferno ; the lowest of all, into which the river oozes, 
forming those dire oubdiettes, now happily the objects of curiosity, not use. 

The Pulais de Justice I had of course, like every stranger, visited—that is, 
peeped into its courts, and paced up and downits great hall, or, as it is well 
denominated, the Salle des Pas Perdus. But I never had been tempted to 
form an intimate acquaintance with it, to penetrate into its mysteries, inte- 
rest myself in its debates, trials, legists, or sit out its interminables proces. 
I had the wish, indeed, but not the courage ; and stood, in truth, some fort- 
night since, on the adjoining bridge, contemplating the ¢ouredles of the Con- 
ciergerie, and endeavouring to persuade myself how much more advantageous 
would be a day spent in the study of mankind and criminal law, in the 
courts yonder, to wasting the same, as was my preference and intention, 
amongst the heights and chestnut groves of Fontenay and Sceaux. 

The internal debate was decided against my rural longings by the advance 
of a noisy crowd and procession, which at the moment traversed the Place 
du Chételet, and approached the bridge. The procession consisted of some 
singularly-habited persons, who struck me to be Greeks at first, so many 
wore the little cap of that nation. But I had soon leisure to scrutinize them. 
Their leader, or chief, walked some paces in advance of his followers. Each 
wore white pantaloons, a kind of tunic, and a vest underneath. They re- 
sembled the youthful figures of Raphael’s time and canvas, that is, in dress; 
for in countenance, the greater part were an ignoblecrowd. He in front had 
inscribed on his breast the words, Le Pere. And I instantly recognized 
M. Enfantin, the Pére Supréme, or Chief of the Saint Simonians. 

It was the day of their trial. My curiosity excited me to follow them up 
the gallery of the Palais; but a garde muntcipal politely barred all entry 
into the court, which he alleged was full. To seek out and find a togued 
friend amongst the avocats was the affair of a few minutes, and through his 
interest, backed by some solicitation and crushing, I obtained a place behind 
the court, as the space reserved behind the French bench is called. 
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The accused were fully in view. Enfantin had two advocates by his side, 
in the shape of two dames of slender attractions, an observation that held 
good of all the Saint Simonian proselytes amongst the fair sex who attended, 
and there was a host of them. Enfantin himself is handsome—an important 
point in their ereed—the highest gift in his opinion being a beau corps, in 
other words a fine person, endowed with the power of fascination. We have 
read of many passions taking the garb of religious fanaticism, and bein 
absorbed in it; but never till now did the * vanity of a dandy think 
of assuming such a cloak. Some of the French journals have not inaptly 
likened Enfantin to Zucchelli in the Italiana in Algeri. He has the same 
unmeaning, handsome countenance, voluptuous and dull. 1 cannot think 
him even an honest fanatic, that is with faith in himself, or in the character 
which he usurps, of being the dot vivante. He wants the bold assurance of 
genuine enthusiasm. He is tongue-tied, embarrassed in his speech ; and it 
was amusing to remark his absurd endeavour to hide this embarrassment, 
and snatch up a few ideas, under pretence of gazing, and fascinating the au- 
dience by his silent regard. 

Two of his acolytes, Duveyrier and Barrault, made up for all these im- 
perfections of their chief by a hardihood of speech, and even at times of 
eloquence, that wanted merely common sense in order to be powerful; but 
the absurd predominated. The chief aim of their arguments was to prove 
the eminently corrupt state of society, and the necessity of its regeneration. 
“* Which of ye present,” cried Barrault, looking towards the bench, “ have 
not had bomnes-fortunes (intrigues) in his day?’ Methought the chief 
judge, Naudin, a severe man, winced under the pointed interrogatory, whilst 
one of his colleagues, Silvestre, a queer being of a Jansenist, struck his pen 
against the desk in horror and annoyance. 

The court was a long and spacious room or chambre, the roof, however, 
being all that remained intact of its ancient state. It was ornamented with 
frescos of Louis the Fourteenth’s day, in which goddesses innumerable 
sported in all the beauty of nudity and blue drapery. ‘* Look there,” ex- 
claimed Duveyrier, pointing up, “ look what is placed before the eyes of our 
judges and tribunals, in order no doubt to soften their severity. Our, Mes- 
steurs, la chair est bonne ;” and off went the Saint Simonist orator into a 
wild eulogium of la chair, being no less, gentle reader, than the flesh,—with 
an unction that rivalled, and would have certainly shocked, Bossuet. 

Mons. Duveyrier had far better have held this part of the argument to him- 
self. Both jury and public were prepared, as IL evidently saw, to respect the 
independence, the folly, and even extravagance of those fanatics; but the 
development of voluptuousness, as a creed, caused such disgust, that con- 
demnation, on any possible pretext, became evidently the feeling of the jury. 
The refusal of the witnesses to take oath, or indeed to say a word, except at 
the bidding, and with the permission of Enfantin, also created repugnance. 
The word Jesuite passed from mouth to mouth,—as a comment on this sub- 
serviency of the many to the one. And it is true that there is some resem- 
blance betwixt the ancient society formed by Ignatius, and that which has 
sprung up inthe name of St. Simon. The same cloistral obedience, the 
same worldly or political aims under the cloak of religion, the same anxiety for 
wealth and Ristlante, without seeming to use crooked means to obtain them; 
and joined with these, the more honourable one of striving to be useful to man- 
kind by extending knowledge, developing theory, and amassing experiments. 

I was so entertained with the Cour d' Assises and its incidents, that I con- 
tinued to attend it, and found the trial which succeeded to that of the Saint 
Simonians, one of still greater interest. It was that of the conductor of the 
National, a strong opposition paper, for divers articles reflecting on the 
king, and on the government, with the intention, it was alleged, of overthrow- 
ing all. Great stress was laid upon his trial; the Procureur-Général him- 
seif conducted the aecusation, and the crowd of deputies and public men an- 
nounced the general interest. This was greatly increased by the circumstance 
of its being a trial for higl treason—the punishment demanded being death. 
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It commenced by a dispute, whether witnesses should be allowed to be 
heard in favour of the accused, who demanded that at least two should be 
interrogated, General Pajol and Lafayette. The Procureur-Général opposed 
the concession, as merely leading to scandal. The Court retired to delibe- 
rate. And here an arrangement struck me as most objectionable. The 
Procureur- Général, or public accuser, sits on a line with the judges, behind 
the semicircular desk. He forms part of the Cour, When it retired to 
deliberate, he retired also at the same time, and by the same door, In his lan- 
guage, also, the Procureur used the term we, when speaking of the Court,— 
such as, “ We will have the hall evacuated, if the public applaud or con- 
demn.” This fellowship between the public accuser and the judges, instead 
of the former taking his seat or stand with the other advocates, seems most 
repugnant to an Englishman's feelings. The judges, however, decided in 
this case in favour of the accused, that witnesses were to be heard. 

When Lafayette appeared, the feeling of respect evinced by jury and au- 
dience was evident, though expressed in countenance more than murmur. 
The presiding judge did not appear to share this feeling. A long head, of 
disproportionate size for his person, characterises Lafayette, together with a 
most peculiar voice. It is singularly sepulchral, and may well be so, 
“Your name?” “ Lafayette.” ‘ Your calling?” “ Culiioslein et deputé.” 
He would not say proprictaire—it would have been too aristocratic. The 
judge took care that his evidence should be insignificant. 

Persil, the Procureur-Genéral, then rose, and, from a written plaidotrie, 
began to heap coals of fire on the head of the accused, Persil, previous to 
the revolution of July, was the first civil lawyer,—a man who made of his 
profession 100,000 frances, 4000/, a-year,—enormous for France, As a cri- 
minal lawyer, or as procureur, he has shown an equal want of talent as of 
judgment. Nothing could be more disgusting or wretched than his speech 
in this affair. It was atrociously vindictive in its aim : demanding the head 
of a writer for a violent, certainly, but vague paragraph. Persil hinted to 
the jury that a verdict, with at/enuating circumstances, would satisfy him, 
that is to say, twenty years’ hard labour at the galleys in lieu of death,—an 
aggravation of pain, rather than the contrary, for a person in the rank of the 
accused. What Persil laid most stress on was an attack upon Louis Phi- 
lippe for having shared in Dumourier's desertion. He showed himself much 
more chary of the dynasty of Orleans than of the public peace. He pleaded 
like a courtier; and forgot that there had ever been such an epoch as July. 

During a momentary suspense of the sitting, I mentioned my disgust and 
objections to a king's advocate, expressing how ill-judged and absurd it was 
in the attorney-general of a citizen-king to use the same language and tone, 
and show the same spirit which had disgusted the public even in an attorney- 
general of the days of legitimacy. ‘‘ Mais que voulez-vous ?” replied he: 
“ Are not the laws the same? What can we do but execute them? Yes- 
terday the Saint-Simonians were accused of contravening a law of the resto- 
ration, which forbids any persons above the number of twenty to meet for 
religious or political purposes. The law is atrociously severe ; but is it our 
fault if the Chambers have allowed it toremain law? At this moment the 
editor of the ‘ National’ is accused of writing articles of a dendency to bring 
the government and the king into contempt. This is equally atrocious: for 
with so arbitrary a term as tendency, guilt or innocence may be extracted 
from almost any political writing. But do not throw the blame upon us, 
the fault lies with the legislature, that has left the government of the revolu- 
tion to administer with the laws of the restoration.” He spoke much further 
in this sense. The reply was obvious—that surely the government itself 
might have come forward to alter and amend these laws. 

‘** But the government is too béle to see the contradiction a defect, and 
were it otherwise, the said government is too much under the yoke of the 
party of the centres to attempt to repeal the laws of the restoration,” 

** Then, why have brought about the said revolution ?” 
“I'll answer you as Talleyrand answers those who question him as to 
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how the present political imbroglio will terminate, viz. ‘ Ca jinira ha. 
sard ;* in other words, the thing” originated, as it will terminate, DAhear 
So much for a French lawyer's opinion of public affairs in the month of 
August, 1832. 
The defence was conducted by M. Comte, well-known in England as the 
son-in-law of Say, as the author of a very excellent work ap jurisprudence, 
e 


and of several articles in the “ Edinburgh Review.” was one of the 
editors of the Censeur Europcen, the first fruit of the freedom of the 
French press in 1814. He was afterwards banished for a severe reflection 
upon Louis XVIII.—spent his exile in Lausanne and in London, and re- 
turned to France under Charles X., after whose expulsion he was appointed 
Procureur-général. Here he was superseded for over-liberality; the electors 
of the department of the Sarthe choosing him their deputy to the Chamber 
to recompense his patriotism. 

Comte has a wretched delivery. He makes himself understood with diffi- 
culty, and not without pain to his hearers. In short, there could not have 
been worse specimens of French eloquence than he and Persil, though both 
rivals and both eminent. His defence, too, though necessarily a reply, was 
chiefly written ; and though deficient neither in argument nor strength, was 
certainly tedious. Yet there were good passages. 

The second advocate for the accused, M. Benoit, little known except to the 
bar of Versailles, though a man of far less talent than Comte, had three 
times the effect. He was eminently French, with a correct, neat, petulant 
pronunciation, and a voice that rung like a sound coin. The words that he 
uttered would seem nothing upon paper, but they fell with power upon the 
ear. The only sentence I remember was that exculpating the ‘“ National” 
for its attack upon the king. The advocate said, that the attack was pro- 
voked by the “ Journal des Débats,” which accused Lafayette of having 
deserted his army. ‘ Now, Lafayette,” cried Benoit, “ is the patron of the 
* National,’ as he has been the patron of higher establishments and person- 
ages." The allusion was palpable and strong, and all the quwasz-loyalty of 
the Procureur-général was seen to writhe ; whilst the jury looked upon the 
accused with a new feeling of respect, for Lafayette was there, amongst the 
writers of the said paper, corroborating the assertion by his presence. Be- 
noit summed up with effect, displayed the petty amount of crime made up of 
scraps of sentences from different numbers of the paper—asked ‘* Was it in 
France—was it after the revolution of July—and was it of a French jury 
that a writer's head was demanded for the mere petulancies of the pen?” 

The jury retired about nine o'clock, the court also, and the audience re- 
mained alone. The hall or chamber now presented a curious and interest- 
ing scene; every one descended to the floor, and all formed into groups, 
amongst which the two prisoners, their friends and enemies, were con- 
founded. It was scarcely possible to believe that the accused were then 
awaiting a verdict of death or the galleys; for there was no dock, no durance, 
scarcely a guard, and the hall itself resembled a soirée. 

in about half an hour the bell of the jury-room resounded ; the court 
re-entered, then the jury, and all was silence and anxiety. The Procureur- 
général, Persil, looked most confident of triumph, and indeed he had reason 
to be so, since the jury before him was the same which, but two days pre- 
vious, had condemned the “ Tribune,” the ‘ Corsaire,” and other journals. 
What, then, was his astonishment, and indeed that of the audience, when 
the gee of the jury pronounced, Non coupable sur tous les points—not 

ilt 
o Persie countenance fell: the presiding judge himself was stricken out of 
his presence of mind; for when the lawyers of the acquitted reclaimed the 
seized numbers of the journal, which filled two sacks, then lying on the 
table before the court, he was about to disallow the claim, when the Pro- 
cureur-général reminded him that it could not be resisted.—-Subdued, but 
heart-lent were the plaudits. 
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A LACHRYMA—TORY; OR A LAMENT 


FOR THE TORIES, 





Fuimus ! 





Vote-selling, ministerial tools! 
Apt = in Corruption’s schools, 
ho used, erewhile, to fatten 
On public plunder.—Borough wights ! 
Who deemed our wrongs your vested rights, 
In Sarum or in Gatton, 


Ultra conservatives! who made 

Our waste your common—O decayed, 
Disbanded band of Tories ! 

Where are your jobs, your lucky hits, 

Your pickings and your perquisites, 
Your stigmas and your glories ? 


Had ye an ante-nuptial son, 

A wife-born dunce, an angry dun, 
Poor friends, or ruined cousins, 

Bartering your conscience for supplies, 

Church, Army, Navy, Colonies, 
Received the rogues by dozens, 


Oh, well may each unblushing cheek, 

At our expense made plump and sleek, 
By tears be ploughed in furrows ; 

The fox or rabbit, when pursued, 

Takes earth, but you, Whig-hunted brood! 
Are barred from all your boroughs, 


Reform has seized your baggage train :— 
Stripped, scorned, defeated, you complain, 
And call aloud for pity ;— 
But what compassion should it wake, 
When officers of justice take 
Their plunder from banditti? 


Still your past errors I forgive ;— 
I knew, if by your wits ye live, 
Body and Soul must sever ; 
Then to some honest calling turn,— 
Acquire new arts,—your old unlearn,— 
‘Tis better late, than never. 


Choose not pe ye gra ; for all 
Rising against you, will recall 
Your former indiscretions. 
Law—physic down our throats ye thrust, 
Your God was gold ;—we cannot trust 
Again to your professions. 


In trades ye may new fortunes raise ; 
Accustomed, from your earliest days, 
To deal in loaves and fishes, 

As bakers or fishmongers live ; 


_ Feed Whigs, and thus, though dished, contrive 


~ ‘To give your dishers dishes, 
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But, hold! your bakers might be bent 
To poison still our Parliament 

With most corrupt ingredients ; 
Or grind our bones to make their bread, 
The most approved and warranted 

Of Toryish expedients. 


While as fishmongers they might still 

Impose their spawn on us at will, 
Renewing former grievance ; 

Or, knaves at last as well as first, 

Might sell their soles for plaice, as erst 
They practised at St. Stephen's. 


No—I have found a better trade, 

At which these Tories should be made 
To work while they are able. 

Be it henceforth their fitting doom 

To sweep and cleanse, beneath Lord Brougham, 
The State Augean Stable. 


Methinks the stoutest Ultras must 

Confess the sentence strictly just 
When once they hear it stated, 

That bids them labour to reduce 

The filth, the rubbish, and abuse 
Their idleness created. 
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The Gallopade—The Intermarriage of Brother and Sister-in-law—The Royal 
Wanderers—Club Schools—Gipsies—The St. Leger. 


Tue GatLopape.—The newspapers occupy the position in society 
that the priests formerly did: people advise with them, confess to them, 
and look up to them for protection. They give information on all sub- 
jects; they moralize, legislate, censure, and direct. With them we 
begin the day—with them we end it. We talk out of them, think oi 
them, and, when they are delayed, hunger for them, The press is al! 
pervading: it begins with supplying us with a house or a servant; it 
goes on to teach us how to live and make laws; it brings intelligence 
from every quarter of the globe; and appears to know more of what is 
passing under our very noses than we ourselves do. Does any great 
man do wrong ; is his offence beyond the reach of law, let him beware, 
not of the remorse of conscience, as in former times, but of the more 
terrible power of public opinion; let him apprehend exposure—publica- 
tion! This is the torture of civilization ; no transaction is too private 
not to be whispered in the ear of the press; no personage is too high 
not to be visited with its terrors. The Press is the modern Inquisition; 
it is the great secret tribunal at which heresy in social matters, whether 
in the lowly or the lofty, is instantly brought to trial. It has this supe- 
riority over the institution of Loyala, that though its decisions are taken 
in private, they are publicly declared, and, if erroneous, are liable to be 
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roved so; not, however, without an infliction of some injury. An auto 
da fé on the part of the press is a fearful thing. A man may be rescued 
at the stake, it is true, but the public is careless of its associations, and 
often confounds in its memory the criminal and the prosecutor. Pub- 
licity, according to present notions, is itself an evil; and the press has 
this power of infliction by its very nature. 

Some young ladies, the other day, as they were walking between 
Hammersmith and Barnes, were alarmed by the near approach of a 
horseman, who, instead of apologizing for his rudeness, turned round 
and grinned. The culprit was said to be a prince of the blood; but the 
offence is one not cognizable by law. Straightway the apparitors of 
the modern Inquisition drag him before their court; he isscondemned ; 
and for some days doomed to be reviled in thousands—nay, millions of 
family circles, as the insulter of female delicacy—the outrager of public 
decorum. This sentence is facetiously termed a gallopade; and is 
now, after passing through many metropolitan papers, being re-echoed 
by every provincial journal in the kingdom on what is called the liberal 
side of politics, In the meantime, it appears that the Inquisition has 
laid hold of the wrong person. Another offender has confessed to the 
crime. 

Sir George Quentin, finding that the Duke of Cumberland had been 
mistaken for him by the alarmed ladies, thus pleads at the bar of the 
press :— 

“ To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

“Sir,—My attention having been called to certain statements in the 
public prints, respecting an alarm occasioned to some young ladies this day 
week, on the road between Hammersmith and Barnes, I deem it right to 
inform you that it was not his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
but myself, who, on that day, returning home on horseback from London by 
ihat road, unintentionally excited for a moment an alarm in their minds, in 
consequence of my horse shying when passing the young ladies in question. 
en aor prmemee that they were alarmed, or I should have immediately 
apologized. 

Re On calling on Mr. Perfect to-day for this purpose, Miss Perfect immedi- 
ately recognized me as the person whom she and her companions had mis- 
taken for the Duke of Cumberland. 

“It is scarcely necessary to add, that the letter in the “ Globe,” signed 
“ A Friend to the Ladies,”’ is full of exaggeration and misstatements. 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Kew, Sept. 22.” “*G. Quentin, Major-General.” 


But the Inquisition is infallible. This is held to be generous devotion 
onthe part of the Equerry who thus volunteers to screen his Knight 
from blame. The doubt we cannot show. We have too much faith in 
the manliness and independence of an English gentleman and officer, 
albeit of German parentage, to believe that he could come forward with 
adeliberate falsehood, either to oblige or flatter any personage, how- 
ever high. There is one circumstance which is not, however, altogether 
satisfactorily explained. Did Sir George’s horse shy at the young ladies 
orupon them? If he was frightened by their parasols and sleeves, he 
would shy from them and not on them. Be this as it may, we think 
that far too much has been made of the gallopade; and that in this 
instance the Inquisition has visited a trifling offence with a severe 
2B2 
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punishment on the wrong person, simply because the supposed criminal 
was down in the list of old offenders, 

Publicity is the grand instrument of torture by which the press in. 
flicts its severest punishments. Englishmen cannot bear to be talked 
of and ridiculed, or gossiped about from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. Either because they hate it, or they are unused to it, we must 
say, when dragged to light, they most frequently act very absurd figures, 
The father of these young ladies, for instance, finding that the conduct 
of the supposed Duke of Cumberland had got into the papers, thus 
addresses the * Times :”’— 

“ To the Editor of the Times. 

“ Sir,—I beg leave to disclaim, on the part of myself and every member 
of my family, and also on the part of the young ladies at Barnes, any know. 
ledge of, or participation in, the letter which was addressed to the editor of 
the ‘ Globe’ on the 17th instant, respecting an illustrious personage, and 
afterwards copied into your paper, and regret that the officious zeal of some 
unknown and very injudicious friend should have involved two families in 
the vortex of popular discussion and angry emer dissertation ; particu- 
larly as 1 am convinced that His we en Highness the Duke of Cumberland 
was quite unconscious of the particular position of the young ladies, and 
that the momentary alarm occasioned to them was quite unintentional on 
his part, and that His Royal Highness did not laugh nor discover any levity 
upon the occasion whatever. 

“TI am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


** Hammersmith Terrace, Sept. 20.” “T. W. C, Perrecr.” 


If the Duke did not laugh, nor discover any levity, all the rest of the 
world will. Mr. Perfect, with all his horror of the vortex of discussion, 
had better have let the matter rest, when the “ particular position” of 
his young ladies would have been much less dissertated upon than they 
are likely to be at present. 


Tre InrermarriaGe or Brotuer anv Sister 1x Law.—A ques 
tion of Ecclesiastical Law has been discussed in the newspapers, and 
the ‘* Times,” after the manner of the arbiters who now regulate every 
thing, has told the world why a man may not marry a second sister, 
being the widower of the first. Such is the ecclesiastical regulation, and 
the reason is said to be that, by the union, a consanguinity actually is 
caused to exist. Since man and wife become flesh of the same flesh, 
and bone of the same bone, it is contended that thereby the sister becomes 
absolutely related in blood to her brother-in-law. Logic of this de- 
scription certainly evinces a strong determination to find whatever is is 
right, and, at the same time, very considerable ignorance of the founda- 
tion of moral obligations. The legislators who ordained that persons 
within a certain degree of consanguinity should not intermarry had in 
view—l. To guard against that degeneracy produced by such intercourse 
—and 2. To avoid immorality likely to follow upon the intimacy and 
confidence existing between children brought up under the.same roof— 
be it tent or tile. The first of these reasons is by no means applicable 
to the case of intermarriage between brothers and sisters-in-law. The 
second is—it is most desirable that among the members of the same 
family the utmost affection and intimacy should subsist, and yet that 
such a barrier should be placed between them as may prevent such 
feelings from degenerating into passion. This is the foundation of the 
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law: an insurmountable obstacle is placed between any legal union be- 
tween such parties at any time and under any change, the which regula- 
tion, as far as law can interfere, contributes to the end desired. There 
are few things more mischievous than delusory and imaginative exposi- 
tions of the reason of moral and legal obligations. 


Tue Royan Wanperers.—Charles X., Louis XIX., and Henry V. 
have all taken their departure from Edinburgh in one steam-boat. What 
a freight of legitimacy! The Scotch papers are full of the charity and 
the benevolence of the Royal Exiles. Dr. Bourgon gave advice to the 

or gratis. When Charles X. heard of it, he said—*“ By all means; 
Pe them have medicine also.” Quantum mutatus ab illo. At St. 
Cloud, he cried—‘* Give those people balls enough:” he now offers 

ills. At Paris, the petitions of the people, the representations of their 

iends, were despised and reviled: now, the unfortunate monarch is 
affected by the address of Baillie Small; and tells him—* He shall ever 
keep it and guard it near his heart.” How sweet are the uses of adver- 
sity! on the other hand, how dangerous is prosperity! La Fayette was 
captivated by the sight of the family of Louis Philippe sitting round a 
table at work, and with the Citizen King, when he saw him walk about 
Paris with an umbrella in his hand. ‘* Who, then,” says M. Sarrans, 
“ would have predicted the resurrection of that swarm of gentlemen of 
honour, ladies in waiting, aides-de-camp, household officers,—of cour- 
tiers, of cup-bearers, of chamberlains, and that crowd of valets which 
now separate the King from the people?” This is the counterpart of 
the old story of the Pope, who, previous to his election, bore all the 
appearance of decrepitude, and who seemed bent double with age and 
care; but, on assuming the tiara, was seen to walk as erect as a youth. 
He was asked how he had so quickly regained his upright gait. “ 1 was 
looking,” he answered, ‘“‘ for the keys of St. Peter, and I found them.” 
Louis Philippe has, we apprehend, assumed the royal part a little too 
soon. It is strange how Lethean seems the effect of a crown. No one 
was thought to know the French nation better than the Citizen King, 
and he has acted as if he had descended on the throne from the moon, 
We shall have him in the vacant apartments of the Scottish palace soon ; 
and the infant of Holyrood will reign in his stead: it is a pity that the 
arrangement had not been sooner adopted. The only circumstances 
likely to obstruct the way of such an event are royalist and foreign 
attempts in the favour of the child. The Duchess of Berri must be 
kept away, and the Russians and Prussians stay at home, or the throne 
of the citizen-king will be rivetted by the pride and patriotism of the 
people. There is yet time for the citizen-king to turn from the error 
of his ways: let him tear off the royal hoodwinks, and he will see how 
he has been playing at blindman’s buff with his “ subjects.” Subjects, 
forsooth—as the time is passed for erecting dragons of wood, and then 
falling down to worship them. We remember a celebrated French 
naturalist showing us, in his study, a washing tub, rife with frogs, 
swimming about, which, for the sake of some experiment, he had re- 
lieved of the upper part of their skulls— Voila mes sujets!” cried he: 
and when a man can take his subjects, and thus treat them, he has a 
full _ to say, * Voila mes sujets,” as they swim about in his wash- 
ing-tub. 
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Crus Scuoots.—It is said we were harsh on schoolmasters last 
month. Not so: human nature is frail, and we only showed one phase 
of it, The schoolmaster, as he is now established, combines the tyranny 
of the slave-driver with the grasping greediness of the bankrupt trades. 
man. ‘There is a plan by which many of the evils of the present system 
of boarding-schools may be avoided. To keep a boarding-school im. 

lies the union of two distinct qualifications—the ability of teaching 
feisttlaten, and next the capital necessary to the keeping up a large 
establishment. Both are indispensable, and yet how seldom are they 
united! Sometimes it is the needy man of scholastic attainments who 
starts a school on credit, and soon gets into the hands of the unwhole. 
some butcher and grocer, skilful in the art of amalgamating sugar and 
sand. Sometimes it is the ignorant capitalist who grazes his school, 
but not on Leicestershire principles. The farmer of the flesh of young 
boys only looks to how lean he may keep his cattle without fear of 
mange: his object is per centage, and provided the youngsters turn out 
rofitable, they may turn out anything else, in other respects, that bad 
feed, brutal ushers and corrupt associations are apt in their baneful com- 
bination to produce. It is on this principle that the well-known York- 
shire schools are conducted, as well as numbers nearer the capital ; but 
the system in Yorkshire is deprived of much of its mischievousness by 
the excessive low rate at which the boysare taken. For twenty and even 
sixteen pounds a year, boys are ‘ taken in’ to school,* and not only fed 
but clothed for that sum. So that a father, with however large a male 
family, if he chose, might dispose of the whole of them by drafts of 
twenty pounds each at Christmas. The result would be that, in the 
course of time, he would be the parent of as fine a batch of raw-bone 
savages as a recruiting sergeant could desire. Here the very rudeness 
of the life takes away much of the evil of idle and corrupt communication. 
To be sure little is learnt in the way of books, beyond the rudiments of 
Latin, and Walkinghame’s Arithmetic, but then in the arts and shifts of 
life the gains are many. There lads light their own fires, and for fuel 
seek the breezy moor in the early morning; we are not sure that they 
do not milk their own kine and drive their own sheep to the slaughter- 
house : assuredly they brush their own shoes, make their own beds, and 
chiefly wait upon themselves. Why not? Many of them are not bom 
to command, and it is better to brush your own boots than those of your 
master, as at Eton and Westminster. A large agricultural, pastoral, 
and literary school on a moderate scale, partly on the plan of the York- 
shire schools, would be no bad scheme, but it is not the one generally 
adapted to the wants, or the supposed wants of the community. Never- 
theless it is surprising that England has not her Hofwyl: it only illus- 
trates the idea with which we set out, and on which we proceed, namely, 
that capital and the ability and ambition to teach are not often combined 
in the same person. 

Our school plan is a simple one—it has been already applied to taverns 
and news-rooms with success—it is in short no other than the Civ 
plan. A thousand men combine to build a house in which they may 
read the newspapers: why not unite to build or take one in which their 
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* “ Boys taken in to Bate.” Irish Schoolmaster's sign. 
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children may be educated? A combination of fathers of families might 
thus secure each, in their sphere, an education of the best kind; they 
have the power of selecting the teachers from the whole learned world, 
according to their means, and the efforts of these men will necessarily 
be efficient, not only because they are well-selected, but that they are 
well looked after, and, more than all, because they are exempt from the 
horrid anxieties of tradesmen duns, bad debts, diminution of pupils, 
and all the other miseries of a hazardous speculation, with imperfect 
means, Enjoying an easy salary, an honourable post, the retention of 
which was dependent on efficiency, the whole energies of the school- 
master would be applied to the great work of tuition. A matron or 
housekeeper would manage her department on similar terms ; so that he 
would retire to his wife and his house, not as at present, to another 
scene of struggle and strife, but to a family living for himself. A school- 
master’s wife is now a more wretched drudge than himself: she has her 
own brats to tend, and the concerns of a large establishment to look 
after, besides being mentally harassed by her knowledge of her hus- 
band’s anxieties and bodily infirmities, and in time, by the visits and 
complaints of discontented relatives. 

Some calculations have been entered into on this subject, and esti- 
mates taken from data of an authentic description, and it appears that 
a thorough good education may be communicated in the neighbourhood 
of London, in such a Club School as we have imagined, at the rate of 
forty pounds a year each boy, combining sustenance with tuition, and 
probably clothing. Details are, however, no part of our object, which 
is, seeing the daily abuse of schools, the daily spectacle of purchased 
ignorance, and the constant exposure in the newspapers of the vicious 
er of schoolmasters, to suggest a scheme whereby these evils 
may be altogether obviated, and great good substituted, 

If a hundred medical men, a hundred lawyers, and two hundred mer- 
chants and traders would combine to educate their children together, 
we would secure them a race of successors that would do honour to their 
respective names. 


Gipsizs.—Gpisies in times of yore were the scape-goats of the 
peasantry: if ‘* cock” were ‘ purloined,” or any other rural mischief 
done by night, it was immediately fathered upon a neighbouring tent of 
“the dark race.” No further evidence was required than the pot boiling 
on stick transverse: no one hesitated to conclude that the said pot con- 
tained the corpus delicti: that the individual missing cock was there 
parboiling, and that the swarthy race lolling around the fire, or peeping 
from beneath the canvas roof, were resting from the unholy labours of 
the night. Crime, however, has made such rapid marches that it has 
long been seen that the gipsies could not perpetrate the whole of it: 
and now it is pretty clear they are, and probably have always been, 
innocent of the whole of it. It is an event of extreme rarity to see 
a gipsy in a court of justice, and we have reason to believe that it has 
come to pass that sai entertain a belief that the tent of the 


wanderer, with its nightly blaze and its dark shadows flitting about it, 
isa protection to their property. There is every probability in favour 
of the justice of this character. The life of the gipsy is not unlucrative : 
him are scarcely any. 


his wants are few and coarse, and the calls upon 
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He pays no rent: he is exempt from taxes: he spends nothing in the 
luxury of attire: no man can bring him im a bill. Being himself a 
mender and universal repairer, he is under the necessity of demanding 
no man’s aid. His horse or his ass feeds on Nature's common, the 
hedge-side, the waste corner, the forest thicket, well known and long 
haunted by him and his tribe. Gipsies are subject io few diseases: 
they seldom ask the doctor’s assistance but for one friendly office, and 
that serves a man his lifetime. The open air, the inconstancy of their 
labour, the sufficiency of their food, and the quantity of healthy exercise, 
necessarily render these Arabs of civilization the healthiest part of the 
people. As the monks of old always managed to select a happy site for 
their establishments, so does the gipsy always contrive to fix upon a 
pleasant and healthy spot for the pitching of his tent. It is sure to be 
near a brook for the supply of fresh water for the pot, and a washing. 
place for the family rags: it generally lies under the shelter of some 
umbrageous tree, it will always be found to have a view of the road, 
and invariably placed on the edge of some nice short and sweet morsel 
of grass for the recreation of the quadrupeds of the party. 

The character of the gipsy has not been well understood. It is 
altogether oriental: he is quiet, patient, sober, long suffering, pleasant 
in speech, indolent but handy, far from speculative, and yet good at suc- 
cedaneum : when his anger is kindled, it descends like lightning: unlike 
his dog, his wrath gives no notice by grumbling: he blazes up like one 
of his own fires of dried fern. Quarrels do not often take place among 
them, but when they do, they are dreadful. The laws of the country in 
which they sojourn have so far banished the use of knives from among 
them that they only grind them, otherwise these conflicts would always 
be fatal. They fight like tigers with tooth and nail, and knee and toe, 
and seem animated only with the spirit of demonism. Luckily the worst 
weapon they use is a stick, and, if the devil tempts, a hedge-stake. 

We have been put in mind to say something of the gipsies by having 
witnessed the consequences of one of these affrays, which has brought 
us still better acquainted with these singular people. A quarrel 
originating in jealousy had produced results of the most serious nature. 
A blow on the head with a tent-pole had evidently produced con- 
cussion of the brain if not fracture, and the victim was lying on his 
straw bed in a state of profound coma. The tent was tripartite, being 
formed of three main tops meeting in a centre: one was sacred to the 
women—the gynekeion of the Greeks, the anderoon ofthe Persians: in 
the others were collected the whole of the faction of the dying man. 
Nine or ten swarthy but handsome countenances were anxiously watch- 
ing the struggling breath of their unhappy comrade—some sobbing, 
some grief-stricken, some sombre, none savage. An old crone was ad- 
ministering ineffectual milk, perhaps the very woman who had found the 
same fluid so nutritious some thirty years ago. Before, or rather, 
under her lay as noble a form as nature ever moulded, with a fine dark, 
but thoroughly Indian face, covered with the clammy sweat of apoplectic 
death. There was no want of light, the fire at the mouth every now 
and then sent in a volume of illumination, and when the medical men 
arrived there was scarcely a hand that did not contain a candle in the 
hope of aiding their investigation. The man died on the fourth day: 
the surgeons were compelled to mangle him in their search for a frac- 
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ture ; after his death justice demanded a still further investigation of the 
corpse; and yet during all these trying circumstances an important 
witness can declare that the behaviour of the supposed lawless people 
was not merely decent—it was more than exemplary—it was delicate, 
tender, nay, refined; it was moreover exempt from prejudice, at the 
same time that it was full offeeling. Were the details in place here, it 
would perhaps be allowed that few brighter examples of friendship and 
right feeling were to be found than in this instance occurred among the 
“ dark race,” as they call themselves. 


Tuz Sr. Lecer.—We can imagine that in the Van Diemen’s Land 
University questions for the year 3000, that it will be asked in what 
month was the St. Leger run for? State the conditions of the race. 
What were the ordinary weights carried, and on what principle were the 
weights varied? Who was Guliy?—do you know any particular cir- 
cumstances of his history? In what year did he conquer in the Great 
St. Leger contest? What was the name of his horse? Whatdo you 
understand by the Fang Faction? What is the meaning of the term 
of settling day? What resemblance has been said to exist between 
Tattersall and Fabius Cunctator? Define the term thorough-bred ? 
What is meant by a dark mare? What is your opinion respecting 
the sire of Eclipse? What was the greatest average speed of the 
English race-horse? Did Flying Childers ever perform a mile in a 
minute, or was he said only to be equal to that rate at his greatest 
speed? What effect do you conceive the general establishment of rail- 
roads over the United Kingdom had upon the breed and price of 
horses ? 

Why should not Doncaster turn out as classical a name as Elis : the 
St. Leger or the Derby as famous for all future time as the Pythian or 
Olympic games? All antiquity can boast nothing to be compared to 
the great national race at Doncaster. The splendour of the company, 
the beauty and number of the contending animals, the excitement of the 
contest, the skill of the jockies, and the fearful risks of the sportsmen 
all combine to make this one glorious race a grand characteristic of the 
land we live in. Looking at it merely as a matter of taste, without 
reference to the national utility of continued attention to the powers of 
horses, or to the great efiorts spent upon the preparation and getting 
up the contest in all its perfection, the St. Leger race is, perhaps, one of 
the most beautiful and exciting spectacles in the world. We can com- 
pare it in the sensations it produces only to the falls of Niagara. ‘The 
number of horses that start, each in all the luxuriant pride of breed and 
beauty, the well-known skill, power, and resolution of the variegated 
riders, the thunder of the pace, the alternation of the chances of success, 
agitating myriads of human beings in masses, on perches, exalted in 
sands, swarming in booths, altogether produce on the spectator a 
tremendous excitement, only to be compared, as we have said, with oue 
of Nature’s grandest exhibitions. If we wished a foreigner to penetrate 
at once into the mystery of English wealth and power, we should plant 


him on the grand stand at Doncaster, on Tuesday afternoon of the race 
week, 
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The Lion’s Mouth. 


* ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat, 





Anvusgs IN THE Pustic Hospiras.—* The introduction of the novel and 
dreadful crime of murdering for the sake of the body, has led to the convie. 
tion, that there is something fundamentally wrong in the management of 
those public institutions which are connected with the teaching of anato- 
mical science, &c." 

It has been said, “ the English are a nation of shopkeepers.” However 
this may be, it is certain they are a plodding race, fond of trudging on in the 
path beaten out by their ancestors, though beset with rocks and precipices; 
they hate change even for the better; and, moreover, possess an overween. 
ing confidence in the perfection of their political and social institutions, 
which renders them blind to the most glaring defects, until the attention is 
particularly directed to them, by some er or overwhelming event, 
—then, and not till then, are Englishmen roused from their ordinary tor- 
pidity, and display the energetic nature of the nationalcharacter. Facts are 
presented every day, proving the truth of this piss Porsestng opinion, but 
none more forcibly than the sudden and unexampled manner in which the 
public have commenced a scrutinizing inquiry into the mode of conducting 
our public hospitals. A short time ago, many persons scarcely knew of the 
existence of these institutions, or only by name—whereas, at present, the 
periodical press abounds with statements, showing the terrible effects pro- 
duced by the scandalous manner in which they are conducted, and with 
appeals to the Legislature, to remedy the flagrant abuses abounding in 
them. 

It is of little importance to inquire what has excited this interest ; for it 
cannot be denied that these institutions are wholly perverted from the chari- 
table objects to which they ought to be devoted, are become mere tools of 
personal aggrandisement to a few individuals,—in a word, are complete spe- 
cimens how much corrupt and profligate management is able to effect in 
marring the most benevolent designs. 

This investigation into the condition of our hospitals, to be salutary and 
effectual, must be deep and searching, not skimming over the surface, but 
must extend to the minutest ramifications of the vile and monopolizing sys- 
tem by which they are so shamefully mismanaged; this only will satisfy the 
public, and will demonstrate the necessity of rescuing them from the grasp 
of the selfish and avaricious few who now engross them. It is clear, till this 
is done, any attempt to remove the impediments to the study of anatomy, or 
to improve medical education, will be futile. 

The following observations are made for the purpose of assisting in this 
important inquiry. Before, however, developing some of the circumstances 
which contribute to render these institutions positively injurious to society, 
we will briefly advert to a plea set up by the physicians and surgeons 
attached to them (or by the hospital-mongers, as they are appropriately 
termed), that the hospitals are private property, and that the public have no 
right to interfere with them, no matter to what base purposes they may 
have been applied, or how vast the mischief to which they give rise, under 
their present management. Nothing could prove more clearly the dread of 
these persons lest their deeds should come to light, than such a paltry sub- 
terfuge. Conscious that the exclusion of their medical brethren and students 
from a participation of the advantages possessed by themselves of seeing the 
diseases contained in these institutions, is incapable of defence,—seeing that, 
by so doing, they have incurred the censure of every humane and intelligent 
member of society, they, to alarm the timid, (as the boroughmongers did,) 
exclaim, What! would you meddle with private property? But no one will 
be deceived by this shallow pretext. There is not a single circumstance 
appertaining to these establishments by which they can be identified as 
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private property. They belong to the public, who maintain them, and the 

ublic can, and will, do with them as seemeth best to promote the sole ends 
or which they are intended—the relief of the suffering poor, and the improve- 
ment of medical science. 

It cannot be doubted that the practice of shutting out students from these 
seminaries of medical learning is an enormous evil, the magnitude of which 
can only be properly estimated by those who entertain a due sense of the 
importance of that species of knowledge which can only be acquired by a 
strict attendance on them, of which, too, a large majority of those who com- 
mence practice are entirely ignorant. Hence arise the mistakes and acci- 
dents committed by young practitioners; but this part of the subject has 
been so admniseby discussed elsewhere, that I advert to it only to declare it 
is a disgrace to the legislature to permit such a custom to continue. There 
is, however, if possible, a still more abominable abuse, that of selling for 
large sums of money the offices of dressers in our hospitals (the duties of 
which are not less responsible than those of the physicians and surgeons), 
to raw boys and apprentices without the least regard to their abilities or 
attainments, it being quite sufficient that they can pay the fifty or hundred 
pounds demanded by the surgeons, and they then obtain, for six or twelve 
months, full permission to kill and slay the miserable inmates of these 
establishments. 

Let us picture to ourselves a lad who has passed all his days in an apothe- 
cary’s shop in the country (for, be it remembered, he cannot enter the pro- 
vincial hospital), intrusted in a London hospital with the examination of a 
fractured limb, or attempting the reduction of a dislocated joint, we may 
form some idea of the sufferings of the unhappy patients,—in fact, numbers 
meet an untimely end from the existence of this abominable custom of 
selling these offices without regard to the abilities of the purchasers, for it is 
notorious that those students who have most money are not only the least 
diligent, but are in general the greatest fools. 

Permitting such youths to see what is done in these institutions is widely 

different from entrusting them with the performance of those transactions 
by which the patients’ lives are placed in jeopardy. In no other country 
does such a shameful custom obtain. In Germany and France these offices 
are the reward of merit, are conferred only on those who, in a public exami- 
nation, are found deserving. Hence the hope of obtaining them operates as 
a continual stimulus*to the exertions of the students. In England, to the 
everlasting disgrace of the country, they are sold to the highest bidder, 
Another gross abuse deserving mention is the annoyance occasioned to the 
patients by the wards of these institutions being infested with the juvenile 
apprentices of the medical officers (each having five or six), who, from their 
extreme youth, are unable to derive any benefit from seeing the patients, 
tease them with idle and silly questions, and occupy the place which may be 
filled by others, who, being more advanced in their studies, would derive 
great benefit from this privilege, were they not prevented by the enormous 
fees demanded from them. 
_ It is incontrovertible, that while the patients sustain much injury from the 
importunities of idle boys, they are gratified with the attentions of a sedate 
and intelligent student, not to mention the check afforded by the presence of 
the latter on the physicians and surgeons, inciting them to a more punctual 
discharge of their duties. 

The medical men attached to our hospitals, in descanting on the necessity 
of students attending them, do not appear to be influenced by any love for 
Science, but rather by a desire to gratify their lust for money, as a trades- 
man enhances the value of the goods he is offering for sale, for the purpose 
of obtaining a high price for them. Why else do they close these institu- 
tions to all except those who can pay their exorbitant demands? Indeed, 
the process of “ walking the hospitals” is in this country a perfect farce. 

Thus much of the students. Let us now speak of the physicians and sur- 
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geons; and the first circumstance deserving notice is, the underhand man. 
ner in which the election of these officers is carried on. The question, on 
such occasion, is not whether the candidate possesses the knowledge neces. 
sary for the proper performance of the important duties which will devolve 
on him, but whether he has the good luck to be related to the leading physi. 
cian or surgeon of the particular hospital in which the vacancy has occurred ; 
for, however talented he may be, unless he can put ina claim of this sort, he 
will not have the least chance of being elected. 

But allowing the candidates to be on a par as regards ability, this prin- 
ciple of electing by relationship is pregnant with mischief, both to the pro- 
fession and the public, throws all these valuable appointments into the hands 
of a few families, deprives the community of the services of a great number 
of able men, puts a stop to competition and emulation among the members 
of the faculty (which are the grand agents of improvement in every department 
of science) ; and, above all, is the cause of the proverbial slothfulness with 
which the medical officers of these institutions discharge their duties to the 
patients and the students. It is quite obvious, too, that the custom of con- 
ferring these offices for life, is by no means calculated to secure to the public 
an adequate number of skilful practitioners. Let the physicians and sur- 
geons go out every two years, and make room for others: the patients 
would be, better attended to, and medical science cultivated with greater 
zeal. Individuals unacquainted with the subject under discussion would be 
surprised, on inquiry, to find that the number of medical men attached to a 
large hospital is not greater than the number attending on a small one ; he 
would naturally imagine that an hospital containing four hundred in-patients 
would demand a larger complement of medical attendants than one having 
only a hundred beds; yet it is a fact, that, with the exception of a single 
assistant-physician or surgeon, the ordinary staff consists of six medical 
officers, whether the hospital be a large or small one. It is obvious, that if 
three physicians and three surgeons be scarcely sufficient to attend properly 
to one hundred patients, four times that number must be required to dis- 
charge the duties of an hospital containing four hundred patients. Such an 
addition, however, although plainly necessary, would by no means suit the 
family system just adverted to: hence the majority of the patients are neg- 
lected, or, what is worse, fall under the care of the before-mentioned dressers, 
There is not a single London hospital which has an adequate number of 
medical officers attached to it, and of these, several reside at so great a dis- 
tance, that it is physically impossible they can do their duty, however anxious 
they may be to perform it. Unless the governors of these institutions set 
about to remedy this abuse, they will be conniving at a practice, by which 
the lives of hundreds of human beings are annually sacrificed. They must 
not only increase the number of physicians and surgeons in attendance, 
but must eompel them to reside within a reasonable distance of the hospital 
to which they are attached. 

Enough has been urged, to show the necessity of an inquiry into the ma- 
nagement of our hospitals, and that much good may be expected to 
result from it. The subject will, no doubt, receive that attention from a 
reformed Parliament, which its deep importance demands. 

The Shade of “* Joan Hunter.” 


To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine.— Gentlemen,—The cor- 
respondents of the newspapers have a peculiar knack of making the most of 
a bit of intelligence, however insignificant, and when put under the head of 
Private Correspondence, the merest matter of fact seems invested with a 
mystery which none but a professed paragraph-maker could possibly suc- 
ceed in imparting to it. The following extract from a letter in the Courter 
i$ a Case in point :— 

‘“* * Dover, September 9, twelve o’clock.—Departed in the greatest haste, 
the Fire-Fly steam-boat, for Calais, with three King’s messengers, viz. Mr. 
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Moore, Mr. Kay, and Mr. Waring. The Fire-Fly has been waiting several 
hours for two of the above gentlemen, who have come down under orders to 
travel by night and by day with the greatest speed until they succeed in 
overtaking Lord Minto before he reaches his place of destination; their 
orders were to have as little contact as possible with anybody on their journey ; 
and to step out of their carriage and four at once on board the packet, which 
they did; and it was rather a novel sight to see them drive at full speed 
with four horses (white as snow and trembling like wires) to the packet 
station at the pier. This is all I know; you may guess what you please.’ 

“ The above is certainly a paragraph of great apparent import; three mes- 
sengers being hurried off in the rh after Lord Minto seems vastly mo- 
mentous, no doubt, though it naturally occurs to one, that ‘ if too many 
cooks spoil the broth,’ an express may be delayed by too many messengers. 
Where could have been the necessity for despatching Messrs. Moore, Kay, 
and Waring on the self-same business, and what could have been the object 
of the order, that the three messengers should step out of their carriage and 
four at once on board the packet? It must indeed have been a novel sight 
to have observed the simultaneous egress of the trio from the vehicle which 
brought them, though it — an odd whim of the Government to have 
enforced the execution of the singular manoeuvre. The correspondent of the 
Courter is all very well in matter of fact,—he is there equal to his subject ; but 
when he soars into the regions of poetry, his deficiency is painfully manifest. 
Sucha sorry comparison as that of horses at full speed to wires never was hit 
upon by the most unsuccessful courtier of the muses. The words, ‘ you 
may guess what you please’ are particularly appropriate as a conclusion 
to so unimaginative a paragraph. Fancy is evidently quite out of the 
writer's line, and he therefore judiciously leaves the task of guessing to his 
reader. Iam, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant.” 


New Portcy or tHe Potice.—To the Editors of the New Monthly 
Magezine.—“ Gentlemen,—‘ Mr. Meyers, the riding-master to the King, who 
resides at the Castle Inn, Windsor, sustained a serious loss about the middle 
of last week, from being robbed of 1502., which he had locked up in a drawer 
in his apartment. A Bow-street officer has been there since the robbery, but 
has been able to obtain no clue to the robber. — Globe. 

“ According to the above extract, a loss has been sustained by the riding- 
master to the King, who (meaning his Majesty) resides at the Castle Jun, 
Windsor. This is a piece of intelligence which the Court Circular had failed 
to make us acquainted with, but the Globe has kindly supplied the omission 
of hiscontemporary. There is also more information to be gleaned from the 
above short extract, for we find from it that to pursue a thief is not the only 
“se that is adopted for catching one. In this case the Bow-street officer 

as. been upon the spot, and yet can trace no clue to the robber. How ex- 
cessively strange that the property stolen does not come back of its own 
accord, or that the thief does not make his appearance for the purpose of 
restoring it! The vigilance of the officer in remaining on the spot watching 
the empty drawer from which 150/. has been stolen is an act of indisputable 
patience, but very questionable sagacity, inasmuch as the folly of guarding 
the stable-door when the steed is stolen is proverbial. I am, Gentlemen, 
your very obedient servant.” 


To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine.—“* Gentlemen,—On the 
ist of August a case was heard before Messrs. Broughton and Twyford, at 
Worship-street police-office, which thé newspapers headed, in a sneering way, 
‘March of Intellect ;’ but whether the sneer was meant for the magistrate, 
or for the culprits, it is hard to say. It seems, two young women, who con- 
ceived that their mother did not dress them sufficiently well, out of her hard 
earnings as a vender of vegetables, were charged by their parent with ill- 
treating her, and menacing her life; whereon Mr, Broughton immediately 
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asked the complainant ‘ if her daughter could read and wrile?” The com. 
lainant replied in the affirmative, and that they were both educated at the 
National school. At this the worthy magistrate was highly indignant, and 
remarked, ‘ I believe it to be a fact in many families now, that the daughters, 
when grown up, treat their mothers with the greatest contempt, because the 
have the advantages of education. So much for the March of Intellect!’ 

* At this superb speech of his worship, the complainant felt instantly 
enlightened as to the cause of all her troubles, and taking her cue from the 
justice, exclaimed, ‘ That is the reason why I was used so cruelly !' 

“ It afterwards came out in evidence, that the father of the girls had been 
a dissipated worthless drunkard, who had therefore neglected his children; 
but this was considered wholly irrelevant to the case. 

* Here, then, is a precedent for all poor people who do not presume to 
think for themselves, but hold the dictum of a magistrate to be both law 
and reason, to keep their children free of all instruction to be attained through 
reading and writing, as it will assuredly cause them to despise their parents, 

“¢ A Daniel come to judgment—yea, a Daniel!’ 

“ It was said of old, that Tenterden steeple was the cause of the Goodwin 
Sands. I presume that some such reasoning must have guided those who 
appointed Mr. Broughton to sit in the seat of justice, in the hope that the 
yearly stipend, and the possession of authority, would be in themselves suf- 
ficient to bring forth the necessary quantity of intellect, whoever might chance 
to be the incumbent. Verily they have been disappointed. To reason upon 
Mr. Broughton’s principles, annual stipends and chairs of justice are most 
mischievous things, for they have a direct tendency to produce aberrations 
from sound judgment, and a terrible jumbling up of causes and effects, 
Were not the worthy magistrate’s faculties obfuscated by the infliction of 
place which he labours under, I would ask him whether poor people alone 
i)l-treat their parents, and whether those who can neither read nor write are 
more immaculate in that particular than those who possess such amazing 
sciences of evil power? Reading and writing are almost unknown to the 
Irish peasantry, and the absence of such black arts must of course account 
for the keenness of their moral perceptions, Pedro and Miguel Braganza 
can both read and write. Ergo, reading and writing have been the cause of 
their turning out bad sons and bad brothers. Robert, the son of William 
the Conqueror, raised his hand against his father in battle, and afterwards 
asked his pardon for it. Had he been able to read and write, doubtless an 
accession of atrocity would have induced him to slay him outright. Reading 
and writing, no doubt, induced Thurtell to destroy Weare, and Cook to 
murder Mr, Paas; and moreover, the well-known fact, how much better our 
uneducated agricultural labourers understand and practice their moral obli- 
gations to society than the reading and writing members of political unions 
do must be quite conclusive. As education increases, crimes multiply in a 
like proportion. So rules Mr. Broughton. Can he read and write himself? 
His matchless intelligence leads us to conclude he cannot. 

‘* But to be serious. It is a solemn subject, and should be solemnly 
treated. How much have they to answer for, who, either from ignorance or 
corrupt motives, place such men in authority as the dispensers of justice! A 
magistrate holds a situation, if anything, more important than that of a 
judge. The office of the judge is specifically defined by law: he travels on 
a beaten track; but a police magistrate holds a situation somewhat of a 
patriarchal kind. He deals with incipient crime ; and it is in his power to 
exercise timely lenity, and save a fellow-creature from utter ruin, or, by ill- 
timed harshness, to convert a simple delinquent into a hardened felon. 
Great acuteness, added to strong feelings of benevolence, are essential requl- 
sites in the character of a man who would aspire to fill such an office. But 
have men possessed of such qualities been sought for by those entrusted 
with the power of appointing them? We look around, and shudder at the 
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contrast. For one beneficent magistrate, we find ten whose only qualities 
are compounded from those of the tyrant and sycophant, and who are utterly 
devoid of the power of reason, even if their evil passions would permit its 
exercise. One declares, in the seat of judgment, that he will commit a 
preach of the laws, by breaking every bone in a man’s skin for pasting 

pers on his garden wall. Another fines poor people for working on a 
Binday, after first setting them the example, by gathering in his own hay on 
that holy day. A third cheats his brethren of the bench out of their signa- 
tures, for undue purposes ; and, strange to say, these men are all retained in 
their employments, as if they were appointed to rule only for their own benefit, 
and not that of the community. And, in truth, so it is ; and the poor people, 
knowing it to be the case, hate and despise, instead of respecting them. Ww hy 
was the late Sir R. Birnie appointed magistrate for Bow-street? Because 
he made undeniable saddles, and knew how to sycophantise a Prince-regent, 
after the ancient Scottish fashion. ‘* The first gentleman of Europe” wished 
to recompense this, and his privy purse being previously occupied, the 
sycophant was saddled on the country to oppress poor people ad libitum, 
and recompense himself for his sycophancy to those above him, by his 
tyranny to those beneath him. The tyranny was bad enough, but the mis- 
chievous effects of his ignorance were an hundred fold. Of Mr. Broughton, 
personally, I know nothing. In his public capacity only do I regard him ; 
and, in that capacity, I find him giving evidence of the grossest ignorance 
of all the principles of just legislation, and utterly devoid of the intellect 
necessary for the comprehension even of the commonest terms. He seri- 
ously declares that education is reading and writing; and that reading and 
writing are the synonymes of evil passions. The commonest mechanic 
would tell him that saws, hammers, and axes were not carpenters’ work, 
though ny pea make use of them to work with; and even thus, had he 
possessed the power of reflection, he might have known that reading and 
writing were merely a portion of the means wherewith education might be 
acquired, and were not education itself. Miss Bagster was declared mad 
for defining marriage to be ‘ cake, favours, and church,’ What shall be 
done unto the magistrate who displays such gross ignorance as to mistake 
reading and writing for mental training, which can alone be understood as 
the correct definition of the word education ? He shall be dismissed from 
the seat of judgment! replies the voice of reason. When? When respon- 
sibility waits as a handmaid upon government. Meantime, he is, probably, 
the nominee of some man high in office, and will be therein maintained to 
work mischief which nothing can undo, but that very education of which he 
talks in scorn, without understanding it. a 

“ What an obliquity of vision must it have been which could not under- 
stand the case without abusing the harmless and useful arts of reading and 
writing. The girls behaved ill to their parent, not because they had been 
educated, but because they had mot been educated ; and the perverse and 
mischievous assertion of Mr. Broughton will not alter the case. The love 
of fine clothing exists to the greatest extent amongst savages, and it is by 
educating the mind, and teaching it more useful aspirations, that this pro- 
pensity is best kept down. Had the girls really been educated—not merely 
taught to read, but taught to read and to understand reasoning books—they 
would have known that the ill-treatment of a parent was a most disgusting 
offence, which would inevitably turn all reflecting people's hearts against 
them, and they would, therefore, have abstained from the commission of it ; 
independently of the humanizing effect which the acquisition of moral know- 
ledge usually produces on the human heart. But though the girls had not 
received that mental training requisite to render them good members of 
society, they had received an indirect education for evil, in the example set 
them by their drunken and worthless father, who had been accustomed to 
find no gratification except in the pleasures of sense. The almost necessary 
results of this, the magistrate attributes to the capability of reading and 
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writing. Such a dictum, if followed out to the full extent, would go to the 
creation of castes ; two orders of society. The laborious classes would be. ° 
come Helots, born only to — the commands of their superiors ; A species 
of white slaves, devoid of all moral knowledge. The saturnalia of the 
French, when they burst their bonds at the first revolution, is an ample 
warning to all thinking minds, even where they are devoid of benevolence, 
not again to hazard so fearful an experiment. Had the father of the two 
girls been mentally trained in early youth, he would, probably, have pre- 
ferred books to alcohol, as a more pleasurable species of excitement; and 
his children would imperceptibly have acquired the same likings. In such a 
case, good feelings would not have been outraged with so disgusting an ex- 
hibition. Supposing the magistrate correct, in attributing evil results to the 
circumstance of the rising generation possessing more knowledge than the 
one which went before it, it would be proper forthwith to stop all improve- 
ments, and become a nation of Chinese. It would certainly save much 
trouble to those at present possessing the reins of power, who will ultimately 
be pushed from their stools by the increasing knowledge of others—and of 
which the worthy magistrate seems to feel an instinctive fear; but before 
this matter can be accomplished, it will be necessary to establish a govern. 
ment similar to that of the Chinese,—not a very practicable matter in this 
age of the world. 
‘I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c., 
* Junius Repivivus.” 


We have had much pleasure in the communication of Mzepicus.—Praise 
from one possessing his evident talents cannot but gratifyus. We shall bear 
in mind the subject to which he directs our attention. 


Proposals are issued for publishing, by subscription, a Topographical and 
Genealogical Work, entitled ‘ Collectanea Topographica ;” to appear in 
quarterly parts. The chief objects of the work will be the publication of 
important inedited documents illustrative of Local History and Genealogy, 
and the preservation of notices or fragments of a topographical nature, too 
brief to appear in a separate form. 


A London bookseller is said to be in possession of nearly two hundred 
original autograph letters and poems of Robert Burns, many of which have 
never been published, and are full of genius and eccentricity. The whole 
were evidently unknown to Dr. Currie, Mr. Cromek, Mr. Lockhart, or any 
of the biographers or editors of the works of Burns. 


A copy of Cicero, with large margins, has been found in a lib at Or- 
leans, with more than 4000 MS. Emendations, by the celebrated Henry 


— and by another Philologist, whose hand-writing cannot be iden- 
ined, 


Hayn, the bookseller, of Berlin, is said to have engaged thirty-seven of 
the most distinguished authors residing in the City, to compose a work on the 
capital, similar to the Cent-et-Un of Paris. 


A Translation of More's Utopia has recently appeared at Paris, with the 
Latin Text opposite. 


M. Stanislaus Julien has commenced the publication in London, at the 
expense of the Oriental Translation Fund, of a Selection, in French, of the 
best pieces of the Chinese Theatre, from the Repertory of that description 


Sony quarto volumes, of which there is a Copy in the Bibliothéque du 
i. 








